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SHAKESPEARE’S DEBT TO MARLOWE 
IN ROMEO AND JULIET 


By Haroitp R. WALLEY 
Ohio State University 


Modern scholarship is in general agreement on two conclusions 
about Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet : first, that the play is chiefly 
derived from Arthur Brooke’s poem Romeus and Juliet, first pub- 
lished in 1562; and second, that the magic of Shakespeare’s genius 
is responsible for transforming the plodding narrative of Brooke 
into the world’s supreme tragedy of youthful passion. With neither 
of these conclusions has the present writer any disposition to dis- 
agree. It is the purpose of this paper to examine more narrowly one 
aspect of Shakespeare’s transmuting genius, and in so doing to 
illuminate more generally his practice as a playwright. 

That Shakespeare’s play is a close dramatization of Brooke’s 
poem is evident from even a cursory comparison of the two.’ Not 
only are the broad outlines of plot and action common to both, but 
practically all the details of contributory event, situation, character, 
and motivation in the play are directly derived from the poem and 
serve substantially the same purpose. The chief variations in the 
play consist of certain omissions and shifts of sequence, obviously 
in the interest of dramatic compression and effectiveness, and of 
Shakespeare’s apparently original elaboration of the character of 
Mercutio. Shakespeare’s other characters, including the ineffable 
Nurse, are essentially the same people one meets in Brooke’s poem; 
and even Mercutio is no more than an expansion of the brief sketch 
provided by Brooke.’ Indeed, granting the tediousness of Brooke’s 
limping lines, one must also grant him a real skill in the conduct of 





1A detailed comparison is conveniently provided by J. J. Munro in his 
edition of Brooke in the Shakespeare Classics (Lond., 1908), pp. 131-145. My 
citations of Brooke are from this edition. 

2Romeus and Juliet, ll. 254-262. 
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his story, a nice sense of dramatic situation, and a grasp of char. 
acter and human psychology quite sufficient for Shakespeare’s pur. 
poses.* 

Nevertheless, despite the close similarities in the two versions of 
the same story, the final effects produced by poem and play are en. 
tirely different. This difference is not alone one of poetic merit, 
but in a larger sense is the result of widely divergent conceptions of 
the story on the part of the two authors, with a consequent diver. 
gence in their respective attitudes toward its significance. The story 
of Romeo and Juliet structurally divides itself into two distinct 
parts or stages of development. The first of these concerns the 
meeting and love of the pair, and culminates in their marriage; the 
second, postulating the marriage, details the fatal quarrel with 
Tybalt, the banishment, and the misfortunes which culminate in the 
tragic catastrophe. In the second of these parts the respective ver- 
sions of Brooke and Shakespeare are practically identical. Barring 
a few minor discrepancies,* the events and their interpretation, the 
sentiments and psychology of the characters, and the detailed mo- 
tivation of the action Shakespeare takes over bodily from Brooke. 
It is in the first part that Shakespeare notably differs from his 
source. 

The events which proceed from the marriage and duel to the 
final catastrophe are represented by both Brooke and Shakespeare as 
the ironic interventions of a malevolent Fortune, which exhibit no 
inevitability and are beyond the control of the lovers. But the final 
effect of any tragedy is inescapably linked with the causes which 
render the protagonists liable to disaster. In the case of Romeo and » 
Juliet these relate to the perilous marriage. It is, therefore, evident 
that the final significance of their tragedy depends upon the attitude 
one takes toward the circumstances which culminate in that mar- 
riage. If one views the lovers as hapless mortals both transfigured 
and destroyed by one thrillingly beautiful experience, their end will 
appear pathetic yet ennobling. If, on the other hand, one sees them 


3One may cite as examples the deft psychological handling of the respective 
reactions of Juliet and Romeo to the death of Tybalt and the subsequent 
banishment (III, ii, 70ff; III, iii), Capulet’s changing attitudes toward his 
daughter (III, iv-v), and Juliet’s fear before drinking the potion (IV, iii, 
21ff), in which, as elsewhere, Shakespeare closely follows Brooke. 

4Shakespeare’s chief variations are Mercutio’s part in the quarrel, the death 
of Paris before the tomb, and the omission of the public trial of Friar Lawrence 
and the Nurse. He also modifies the reproaches with which Brooke’s Juliet 
greets Romeus’ proposed desertion and the latter’s sedately reasoned reply, 
both in accordance with his altered conception of the lovers discussed below. 
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as self-willed, indulgent libertines, setting at naught their respon- 
sibilities to God and man, their disaster is likely to appear as just 
retributions. It is precisely this sort of difference which separates 
the attitude of Shakespeare from that of Brooke and distinguishes 
their respective versions of the Romeo and Juliet story. 

Whatever may be the edifying implications of the conclusion, to 
Arthur Brooke the first part of his story is a highly reprehensible 
affair. To this prim, if youthful, gentleman the tale of Romeo and 
Juliet is a lugubrious exemplum ‘‘whereby God may and ought to 
be honoured,’’ concerning 

. a couple of unfortunate lovers, thralling themselves to unhonest desire; 
neglecting the authority and advice of parents and friends; conferring 
their principal counsels with drunken gossips and superstitious friars (the 
naturally fit instruments of unchastity); attempting all adventures of peril 
for th’attaining of their wished lust; using auricular confession, the key of 
whoredom and treason, for furtherance of their purpose; abusing the honoura- 


ble name of lawful marriage to cloak the shame of stolen contracts; finally by 
all means of unhonest life hasting to most unhappy death.5 


In accordance with this disapproving attitude and homiletie pur- 
pose, Brooke sets forth a chronicle of clandestine love which snares 
the unwary, inflames them with irrational lusts, and at last ravages 
them to destruction. Artistically he follows the medieval tradition 
of the ‘‘tragical tale,’’ which had recently achieved a glorious re- 
surrection in The Mirror for Magistrates ; and, as Munro points out,® 
his conventional treatment of love, his sentiments and psychology, 
and often his phraseology conform substantially to the pattern of 
Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde. Thus the lovers meet and straight- 
way fall into a tongue-tied extremity of love. Abruptly they pro- 
fess their mutual passion. Then follow weeks of separate languish- 
ment plentifully embellished with clinical reports on the havoc of 
Cupid’s dart, appropriate moralizing tags, and rhetorical flourishes 
on love’s inhumanity to man. Eventually Romeus’ patrol of the 
Capulet neighborhood and Juliet’s frenzied haunting of her window 
negotiate a rendezvous, in the course of which the two lovers rather 
sedately discuss the pros and cons of marriage, and Juliet demands 
honorable wedlock, for 

...if by wanton love and by unlawful suit 


You think in ripest years to pluck my maidenhood’s dainty fruit, 
You are beguiled.7 


5Brooke’s epistle To the Reader. 
6Romeus and Juliet, pp. 147ff. 
TIbid., ll. 541-543. 
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Romeus promises to refer the matter to Friar Lawrence’s wisdom 
and, if the latter’s permission is forthcoming, to pledge his hand 
and heart to Juliet. And so eventuates the wedding. 

The principal characters are commensurate with the conception 
of love. Romeus is an eminently proper, earnest, virtuous young 
man who unfortunately allows the insanity of love to betray his 
better judgment. Juliet, on the other hand, is an artful coquette of 
Criseyde’s lineage. To Brooke she is ‘‘this wily wench’’ (1. 717), 
who can cite the books of Ovid and Boccaccio as testimony in her 
hard-headed debate whether to encourage Romeus or not, who 
weighs the possibility of ending the family feud by strategie alliance, 
and who finally decides on marriage or nothing (ll. 381-428). She 
lies in wait for Romeus and, when at last a meeting is contrived, 
‘Yet dare I say,’’ remarks Brooke, ‘‘of both that she rejoicéd 
more’’ (1. 473). She frankly bargains the inoffensive Romeus into 
marriage (ll. 521-544), bribes the Nurse into reluctant: assistance 
(1l. 627-629), and delights in the duping of her mother (1. 714). As 
Brooke conceives of her, she is a ‘‘jennet’’ with ‘‘ Betwixt her teeth 
the bit’’ (1. 723), one with whom, when she goes to confession, quite 
understandably ‘‘the nurse is sent, as bridle of her lust’’ (1. 721). 

Now that part of Shakespeare’s play which leads up to the mar- 
riage by no means coincides with the foregoing. In a general sense, 
the bare outlines of the story are the same, but the interpretation 
and the dramatist’s attitude are wholly different. Whereas Brooke’s 
poem is definitely medieval in its conventions, its lamentations, and 
its moralizing, Shakespeare’s play is conceived in the heady spirit 
of the pagan Renaissance. It is impetuous, gay, tender, impassioned, 
and shot through with a fervid imagination. It is both delicate and 
earthy, transcendent in its romantic idealism and aflame with 
physical desire. Indeed, the first half of the play is but partially 
consistent with its sober conclusion ; in mood the play nearly breaks 
in the middle. For the last part Shakespeare can keep pace with 
solemn Brooke ; but the beginning is another story, and a story with 
which Shakespeare completely sympathizes. 

In noting Shakespeare’s rejection of Brooke for a romantic con- 
ception of his own, one is not so fatuous as to propose that Shake- 
speare required more prompting than that of his own experience. 
Nevertheless, certain interesting circumstances suggest that actually 
he was not without assistance in reconstructing his tale of young 
love closer to the heart’s desire. In the first place, Romeo and Juliet 
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is a play unique in the mid-1590’s. Not only is it without precedent 
among Shakespeare’s own earlier plays, but there is equally no an- 
ticipation of it among the earlier dramatic work of Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries and predecessors. Secondly, Romeo and Juliet is 
one of that group of lyrical dramas which follow hard upon Shake- 
speare’s poetic activity in Venus and Adonis and Lucrece, a period 
during which Shakespeare gives evidence of considerable familiarity 
with contemporaneous narrative poetry. Thirdly, the play celebrates 
one of the recognized popular love stories of the Renaissance. As 
such it takes its place in the procession of Troilus and Cressida, 
Antony and Cleopatra, Pyramus and Thisbe, Aeneas and Dido, and 
Hero and Leander. That Shakespeare was aware of the context is 
implied by Mercutio’s roll-call 4 propos of Romeo’s Petrarchan 
mood, and by the antiphonal recapitulations, not long after, of 
moon-drenched Lorenzo and Jessica.* And, finally, the most cele- 
brated poetic treatment of such a love story antecedent to Shake- 
speare’s play is Marlowe’s Hero and Leander, which in theme and 
manner most closely resembles Romeo and Juliet.® 

Hero and Leander in its way is quite as unprecedented as Romeo 
and Juliet.° As Shakespeare departs from Brooke, so Marlowe de- 
parts from his original of Musaeus for his own more congenial 
embellishments. But in doing so, he also rejects the familiar postur- 
ings of the Petrarchists, the bookish elegancies of the more con- 
ventional eclassicists, and the medieval backwash of Ovid moralized. 
Instead, he impregnates with his own imaginative fire the frank 
sensuality of that Ovid whom he had earlier proved in the trans- 
lated Amores. The result is a poem of youthful passion like no 
other English poem before its time, and alive with the very romantic 
exuberance which distinguishes the first part of Romeo and Juliet. 


8*Dido a dowdy; Cleopatra a gipsy; Helen and Hero hildings and harlots; 
Thisbe a grey eye or so, but not to the purpose.’’ (Romeo and Juliet, II, iv, 
44ff) ; and Merchant of Venice, V, i, 1-14. It is rather interesting that of the 
famous lovers listed above Marlowe dealt with the last two pairs and Shake- 
speare with all the rest. 

9J. M. Robertson remarks (The Shakespeare Canon, Part III, p. 178): ‘It 
is in fact impossible candidly to deny that either the poem echoes the play to an 
extent to which Marlowe never elsewhere echoes anyone but himself, or the 
play is packed with echoes of the poem.’’ That Robertson finds the latter alter- 
native ‘‘inadmissable’’ is part of his disregard of Brooke and his perverse 
theory of early date and multiple authorship, which is too tenuous for ac- 
ceptance. 

10See the valuable discussion by Douglas Bush in his Mythology and the 
Renaissance Tradition (1932), pp. 124-138. The contentions of this paper are 
not intended to conflict with the ‘‘essential differences in conception and 
treatment’’ which he finds between Hero and Leander and Romeo and Juliet. 
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The juxtaposition of these two similar yet unique works is enough 
to suggest a relationship. Closer examination confirms it. Marlowe’s 
poem is a fragment, breaking off with the first impassioned consum. 
mation of love, the point at which, in the comparable story, Shake- 
speare reverts to Brooke’s guidance. Marlowe is, therefore, con- 
cerned throughout with the progress of impetuous love from its in- 
ception to its consummation," precisely the progress in which Shake. 
speare departs from Brooke. Furthermore Marlowe’s poem reveals 
a detailed and sensitive analysis of the psychology of youthful pas- 
sion, an analysis most suggestive to a dramatist confronting an 
analogous situation. It is this delineation of romantie love which 
betrays Shakespeare’s debt to the poem; for not only does the 
course of Romeo and Juliet’s love parallel that of Hero and Leander, 
but its various stages are marked by a series of patent similarities 
appearing in substantially the same order. 

In listing these, let me repeat that they are parallels not of ex- 
ternal situation, which Shakespeare takes generally from Brooke, 
but of the conception of love and its psychology in the lovers. 

(1) In all three versions the lovers fall in love at first sight. 
Marlowe’s comment, 


Where both deliberat, the loue is slight, 
Who euer lov’d, that lov’d not at first sight?12 


sets the tone for Shakespeare’s sympathetic view of young love. In 
Brooke’s view, 


Ne how t’unloose his bonds doth the poor fool devise, 

But only seeketh by her sight to feed his hungry eyes: 

Through them he swalloweth down love’s sweet impoisoned bait: 
How surely are the wareless wrapt by those that lie in wait!13 


(2) Leander’s first approach to Hero in the temple of Venus is 
as an act of worship: he kneels and prays. Hero, shyly endeavoring 
to dissemble her interest, sighs, ‘‘Were I the saint hee worships, I 
would heare him’”’ (I, 179) ; whereupon ‘‘These louers parled by the 


11Marlowe’s exclusive interest in this aspect of his poem and his disregard 
of its tragic implications rather suggest that his poem is really complete as it 
stands. I suspect that it is a fragment more by design than by accident. There 
may be more than a hint of irony if Marlowe did suggest its completion by 
Chapman. 

12Hero and Leander, Sestiad I, ll. 175-6. My quotations are from The Works 
of Christopher Marlowe, ed. C. F. Tucker Brooke (Oxford, 1910). The second 
line of the quotation above Shakespeare later quotes approvingly in As You 
Like It, ITI, v, 82. 
13Romeus and Juliet, ll. 217-220. 
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touch of hands’’ (I, 185). Inflamed by ‘‘Loues holy fire’’ (1, 193), 
Leander, apologizing for his ‘‘rude words’’ (I, 200), pleads for love 
by analogy : 

A heauenly Nimph, belov’d of humane swaines, 

Receiues no blemish, but oft-times more grace, 

Which makes me hope, although I am but base, 

Base in respect of thee, diuine and pure, 

Dutifull seruice may thy loue procure (I, 216-220). 
Similarly Romeo’s first address to Juliet begins with an apology for 
his ‘‘rough touch’’ (I, v, 98), adopts the imagery of worship, re- 
eeives encouragement from Juliet’s ‘‘Saints do not move, though 
grant for prayers’ sake’’ (I, v, 107), proceeds also to a parleying of 
hands, and culminates in kisses invoked by Romeo’s analogue of 
saintly grace. The behavior of Juliet is patterned after that of 
Hero, who ‘‘did denie him so, As put thereby, yet might he hope 
for mo”’ (I, 311-12). All this Brooke’s poem lacks entirely. 

(3) Brooke’s wooing proceeds slowly over several weeks and at 
long distance. Leander, however, impetuously woos at once. Sim- 
ilarly Shakespeare introduces the ‘‘baleony scene’’ immediately 
following the lovers’ first meeting, and in it telescopes suggestions 
from Leander’s first address to Hero and his subsequent first visit 
to her tower. Thus Leander first argues against the folly of Hero’s 
dedication to chastity (I, 317-322), as Romeo pleads 


Her vestal livery is but sick and green 
And none but fools do wear it; cast it off.14 


(4) Both Leander and Romeo wax highly rhetorical in their re- 
spective invitations to love. Says Hero, 


Who taught thee Rhethoricke to deceiue a maid? 
Aye me, such words as these should I abhor, 
And yet I like them for the Orator (I, 338-40). 


Juliet makes the same rueful confession of her love when she humor- 
ously restrains Romeo’s windy vows with 


Do not swear at all; 
Or, if thou wilt, swear by thy gracious self, 
Which is the god of my idolatry, 
And I’ll believe thee (II, ii, 112-15). 


14True, the words are not addressed to Juliet’s ears, but the physical in- 
tentions of Romeo are abundantly indicated elsewhere in this scene and in 
others of the play. Note the comments of Mercutio (II, i, 6ff), Romeo’s own 
complaints against Rosaline (I, i, 214ff), and the observation of Frair Lawrence 
(II, vi, 35-37). Brooke’s Romeus, on the other hand, is almost Puritanical in 
his dedication to the proprieties, and scarcely merits Juliet’s suspicions of his 
motives. 
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(5) Carried away by her infatuation, Hero suggests a private 
meeting for their love; and, at once regretting her rashness, is over. 
come with confusion (I, 357-64). Eager as she is to encourage 
Leander, she is torn by bashfulness and misgiving, ‘‘afrayd In 
offring parlie, to be counted light’’ (II, 8-9). Just so Juliet, having 
admitted her love, apologizes for her boldness, confesses her eon- 
fusion, and begs Romeo not to ‘‘impute this yielding to light love” 
(II, ii, 85-106). 

(6) Hero, having weleomed Leander to her tower with an access 
of love, 

Yet she this rashnesse sodainly repented, 

And turn’d aside, and to herselfe lamented, 

As if her name and honour had been wrong’d, 

By being possest of him for whom she long’d: 

I, and shee wisht, albeit not from her hart, 

That he would leaue her turret and depart (II, 33-38). 
Juliet, too, having given her love, suddenly suffers qualms and, 
having ‘‘no joy of this contract to-night,’’ endeavors to speed Romeo 
on his way (II, ii, 116ff). 

(7) In both eases the first meeting of the lovers is abortive in 
love’s fulfilment. Hero, struggling between passion and conven- 
tionality, vacillates between abandonment and evasion (II, 61-86). 
Although the circumstances are treated much more delicately by 
Shakespeare, Romeo’s ery, ‘‘O, wilt thou leave me so unsatisfied ?”’ 
begets in Juliet a not dissimilar wavering between love withheld yet 
promised tenderly (II, ii, 125ff). 

(8) At dawn Hero and Leander part reluctantly and lingeringly, 
while 

Sad Hero wroong him by the hand, and wept, 

Saying, let your vowes and promises be kept (II, 95-96). 
This suggestion Shakespeare has expanded into one of his most 
lovely and tender passages, as Juliet calls Romeo back again and 
again, reminding him also of his promises, until ‘‘ parting is such 
sweet sorrow, That I shall say good night till it be morrow’’ (II, 
ii, 142ff). 

(9) The immediate effect upon Leander of his visit to Hero’s 
tower is a giddy spirit of intoxication which at once betrays his state 
to everyone (II, 103ff). His father suspects the cause and tries ‘‘to 
quench the sparckles new begonne’’ (IT, 138) ; 


But loue resisted once, growes passionate, 
And nothing more than counsaile louers hate (II, 139-40). 
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Leander spurns all counsel and abandons himself to his infatuation. 
Romeo’s reaction on the morning after his visit to Juliet’s balcony 
is exactly the same. Friar Lawrence, who for obvious reasons here 
substitutes for Leander’s father, notices the symptoms, endeavors 
to remonstrate, and is waved aside (II, iii, 31ff). Subsequently 
Romeo encounters Mercutio and Benvolio in his new mood of exalta- 
tion, and the three provide an exhibition of gay and bawdy spirits 
undreamed of in Brooke’s philosophy (II, iv). Indeed, none of the 
preceding parallels finds any precedent in Brooke’s Romeus and 
Juliet. 

(10) The culmination of the love stories provides a revealing 
commentary upon the respective conceptions of love involved. That 
of Hero and Leander is a detailed and graphic account of love’s 
physical consummation. Not only is it the logical sequel to the fore- 
going preliminaries, but it really is the raison d’étre of the poem, 
elaborated by Marlowe with evident enthusiasm. The culmination 
of the love of Romeo and Juliet is conceived in like manner. Hero’s 
timid eagerness is reproduced carefully in Juliet’s tender but in- 
fatuated impatience, which exposes her to the Nurse’s teasing (II, 
v), and expresses itself in the impassioned poetry of her bridal 
night (III, ii, 1-33). While, as a playwright, Shakespeare can 
make little use of Marlowe’s amorous rites, in the speech just alluded 
to he eloquently prepares for a scene quite similar in its poten- 
tialities. On the other hand, Brooke, who has meanwhile confused 
love with declamation, confronts his prepared scene of lust with 
acute embarrassment. After the Nurse has performed her function 
as another Pandarus (ll. 890-98), Brooke suddenly finds himself 
stranded. Marlowe may chastely observe, 

Leander now like Theban Hercules, 
Entred the orchard of Th’esperides, 


Whose fruit none rightly can describe but hee 
That puls or shakes it from the golden tree (II, 297-300). 


Brooke unfortunately has to confess, 


But Fortune such delight as theirs did never grant me yet. 

By proof no certain truth can I unhappy write, 

But what I guess by likelihood, that dare I to endite (ll. 908-10). 
What ‘‘likelihood’’ saw fit to prompt is no more than a few stale 
allusions to the inevitable Venus and Mars. 

From the last episode in Marlowe’s poem, that of the consumma- 
tion of love, which we have seen could not be used by the dramatist, 
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Shakespeare, however, has transferred two interesting parallels of 
imagery to his earlier balcony scene. 
(11) Marlowe thus describes Hero as she stands before Leander: 
And from her countenance behold ye might 
A kind of twilight breake, which through the heare, 
As from an orient cloud, glymse here and there. 


And round about the chamber this false morne 
Brought foorth the day before the day was borne (II, 318-22). 


Romeo, seeing Juliet at her window, and apostrophizing her in the 
conventional language of the sonnetteers, concludes: 

The brightness of her cheek would shame those stars, 

As daylight doth a lamp; her eyes in heaven 


Would through the airy region stream so bright 
That birds would sing and think it were not night (II, ii, 19-22). 


(12) Of Hero, swept away in the mounting passion of Leander, 
Marlowe writes: 
Euen as a bird, which in our hands we wring, 


Foorth plungeth, and oft flutters with her wing, 
She trembling stroue ... (II, 289-91). 


This same image Juliet adopts in describing her own possessive de- 
sire for Romeo: 
I would have thee gone: 
And yet no further than a wanton’s bird; 
Who lets it hop a little from her hand, 
Like a poor prisoner in his twisted gyves, 
And with a silk thread plucks it back again ... (ii, ii, 177-81). 

Finally, it should be noted that Marlowe’s attitude toward his tale 
of love is sufficiently detached to allow for both sympathetic under- 
standing and a considerable amusement at the vicissitudes of young 
love. The same mingling of tender sympathy and indulgent amuse- 
ment is one of the most conspicuous features of Shakespeare’s treat- 
ment. Both are notably absent from Brooke, who tends to be either 
oppressed or shocked by the story he relates. 

The evidence of the foregoing parallels has chiefly a cumulative 
value, and is not designed to indicate more than, a supplement to 
Shakespeare’s use of his principal source. In view of the modifica- 
tions which Shakespeare introduced into his interpretation of love, 
it is searcely credible that two men, writing at nearly the same time, 
should each create a new kind of love story, conceived in the same 
spirit, observing the same psychological development, stressing the 
same specific features in roughly the same order, and do it quite 
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independently. It is more reasonable to conclude that Shakespeare, 
fresh from his experiments in narrative poetry, and perhaps some- 
what dazzled by the brilliant novelty of Hero and Leander, its trage- 
dy left incomplete by its author’s more perfect tragedy, essayed for 
the stage a comparable theme. Brooke’s poem provided the frame- 
work; it provided the pathetie conclusion, when hate and Fortune 
had done their work, and with Marlowe the rest was silence. But 
for the headlong ecstasy of love’s wild sweet moment Marlowe was 
the man. Thus, it would seem, thought Shakespeare, as for a time 
he thrust aside Brooke, with his affected languors and dusty moral- 
ity, to dip his pen into the fire of Marlowe and write with Hero and 
Leander at his elbow. 














SPENSER AND THE GRACES 
By D. T. StarRNeEs 


University of Texas 


In the body of his poetry Spenser has occasion to refer to the 
Graces more than a dozen times.' These references extend from one 
line in length in June, 25, to several stanzas in The Faerie Queene 
(6.10.9ff.). They reveal Spenser’s familiarity with the alleged 
paternities of the Graces, their number, their companions, their 
appearance and behavior, and the interpretations of what they 
symbolize in human life and conduct. Although Spenser accepted 
much of the lore of the past that came to him concerning the 
Graces, he sometimes elaborated, changed, adapted to his purposes 
matter on the subject, or even invented new matter. His allusions 
seem to indicate that the sources of his information were various 
and that he probably followed no one source consistently or, if he 
did, the source itself was composite. 

Editors and other students” of Spenser from the seventeenth cen- 
tury to the present day have sought for and, in many cases, definite- 
ly noted the ultimate sources of Spenser’s knowledge of the Graces. 
Among the sources most frequently mentioned are Hesiod’s 
Theogony, Seneca’s De Beneficiis, Servius’ In Vergilli Carmina 
Comentarit, Boccaccio’s De Genealogia Deorum, and Natalis Comes’ 
Mythologia. It is generally assumed that Spenser gathered from 
three or more of these authors the needed information, rearranged, 
added details, and recombined. His method was thus eclectic, and 
the synthesis his own. 

An examination of other possible sources — most of which have 
never been mentioned in this connection, and none of which have 


1Cf. The Shepheardes Calender, April, 109, June, 25; The Teares of the 
Muses, 180, 403; Dedicatory Sonnet, 5; The Faerie Queene, 1.1.48; 2.3.25; 
2.8.6; 3.6.2; 4.5.5; 6.10.9ff.; Amoretti, 40; Epithalamion, 103-9; 257-8; Hymne 
in Honor of Beautie, 254. 

2See the notes on the Graces in the Variorum Edition of The Faerie Queene, 
VI, 249-254, from Jortin, Upton, Sawtelle, Renwick, Lotspeich, Osgood, and 
others. 

Cf. also, W. P. Mustard’s ‘‘E. K.’s Note on the Graces,’’ MLN, xiv (1930), 
168-9. 
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been examined in detail*—— may suggest other conclusions as to 
Spenser’s immediate sources and his method of procedure. 

In the Polyantheas and dictionaries of the sixteenth century the 
Graces are duly described and explained. Such descriptions appear 
in Perotti’s Cornucopia (1489), Dominicus Nanus Mirabellius’ 
Polyanthea (1503),° Friar Ambrosius Calepinus’ Dictionarium 
(1502, 1510, 1559),° in the later editions of which there are two 
different items on the Graces—one under Charites and another 
under Gratiae — Robert Stephanus’ Thesaurus Linguae Latinae 
(1573),’ Charles Stephanus’ Dictionarium Historicum, Geograph- 
icum, Poeticum (1561),8 Thomas Cooper’s Thesaurus Linguae 
Romanae & Britannicae (1565), Richard Huloet’s Dictionary, re- 
vised by J. Higgins (1572), Textor’s Officina (1581), and Joseph 
Langius’ Florilegu Magni, seu Polyantheae (1659). Here in books 
that were widely current in the century are nine or, if we count the 
briefer item in Alciati’s Emblemata, ten accounts of the Graces. 
Though these differ somewhat in details, the longer descriptions, 
such as those in the Perotti, the R. Stephanus, and the C. Stephanus, 
have assimilated the materials found in Hesiod, Seneca, and 
Servius. 

Among the group listed Perotti seems to have been the first to 
assemble the materials from various earlier accounts and to digest 
them into one. The Polyanthea uses all the matter of its earlier 
predecessor and adds a paragraph and the poem from Alciati’s 


3Professor Mustard, op. cit., mentions in addition to Seneca, Servius, Hesiod, 
the item in the Cornucopia of Perotti and Emblemata No. 163 of Alciati as 
having some matter similar to that in the earlier authorities. He gives few 
details, however, concerning these later descriptions of the Graces. 

4The full title is Cornucopiae sive Linguae Latinae Commentarii. This work 
was completed about 1480 and first published, posthumously, in 1489. I have 
used the edition of 1507, published in Paris. 

5The Polyanthea was printed at frequent intervals during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. I have used the edition of 1503 published in Libera 
Argentina, Apud Matthiam Schurerium [Strassburg], that of 1659 published 
at Lyons under the editorship of Joseph Langius and entitled Florilegii Magni, 
seu Polyantheae. The latter volume adds a paragraph to the account in the 
1503 edition and reprints at the end Alciati’s Emblemata No. 163 on the 
Graces. 

6The Calepine was published many times, with revisions and augmentations 
by various presses in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

7First published in folio in 1531, then in 1538, 1543, 1553, and in four 
volumes in 1573; probably the fullest and most accurate Latin Thesaurus in 
the century. 

8This is a dictionary of proper names, historical, mythological, etc., and 
designed especially for readers of poetry, history and so on. It ran through 
eighteen or twenty editions by the third quarter of the seventeenth century. 
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Emblemata on the Graces. Calepine borrows from Perotti and he 
may owe something, also, to R. Stephanus. Here, however, the 
problem is complicated. The Calepine is prior in date to the R, 
Stephanus, but Stephanus revised and corrected the Calepine jn 
1554 on the basis of his own Thesaurus. The account by C. Steph. 
anus is based largely on that of his brother Robert, though it has 
some details not in the R. Stephanus. Cooper’s account is a trans. 
lation of a part of C. Stephanus’ item; and Huloet translates 
Calepine. 

What information concerning the Graces does one of these typical 
accounts give, for example that of Perotti, the basis of some of the 
subsequent items? The substance of this account may be stated, in 
general terms, thus: The author begins by stating the several 
legends concerning the paternity of the Graces. He then lists their 
names in the conventional order — Aglaia, Thalia, Euphrosyne — 
and explains the significance of each name. He further explains 
why there are three graces and why the ancients depicted them so 
that one had her face turned away, as if proceeding from us, and 
the two others were looking toward us. He then proceeds to tell 
why they were painted naked and with hands joined, and for what 
reason they are sometimes thought to be the daughters of Venus 
and Liber Pater. He concludes by stating the reasons why the 
Graces bathe in the fountain of Acidalia, and why Venus is called 
Acidalia. . 

We do not know whether Spenser was familiar with Perotti’s 
Cornucopia in which occurs the account I have summarized. But 
the matter of this item with some rearrangement is preserved in 
the dictionaries of Robert Stephanus, of Charles Stephanus, and 
of Thomas Cooper. With the work of these three compilers there is 
evidence indicating Spenser’s familiarity. For example, in The 
Teares of the Muses, Polyhymnia, having observed that in ages past 
none but princes and high priests might profess the secret skill of 
poetry, continues: 

But now nor prince nor priest doth her maintayne, 
But suffer her prophaned for to bee 

Of the base vulgar, that with hands uncleane 

Dares to pollute her hidden mysterie ; 

And treadeth underfoot hir holie things, 

Which was the care of kesars and of kings (ll. 565-70). 

In his entry under Musae Robert Stephanus tells of Orpheus’ 
meeting Apollo in the forest. Apollo was accompanied on the right 
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hand by the nine Muses and the three Graces, and on the left, by 
a flock of chattering pies and furies. Orpheus expressed amaze- 
ment at the strange procession ; and Apollo replied : 

_ Sed noli o vates mirari Phoebus ait. Nempe quotidie multi mihi sacrificant, 
ut "Musarum a me Gratiarumque munera impetrant. Ergo quicunque sacra 


uris manibus nobis accipiunt. Quicunque _— sacra manibus pollutis attrec- 
tare audent, picas & furias inviti reportant. . 


Spenser evinces familiarity with the whole passage of R. Steph- 
anus on the Muses; the italicized phrases of the ‘‘uncleane’’ hands 
seem particularly close. And there are other examples of the poet’s 
acquaintance with this work. 

In numerous passages in his poetry Spenser seems to have got 
inspiration from entries in C. Stephanus’ Dictionarium. Among 
others may be cited Avernus (F. Q., 1.5.31), Brontes (Ib., 4.5.37), 
Danae (Ib., 3.11.31), Danaids (Ib., 1.11.35), and Bacchus (S. C 
Oct., 103-8). The details of only the last reference shall I set down 
here. Spenser writes (Oct., 103-8) : 

Who ever casts to compare weightye prise, 

And thinks to throwe out thondring words of threate, 
Let powre in lavish cups and thriftie bitts of meate; 
For Bacchus fruite is frend to Phoebus wise, 


And when with wine the braine begins to sweate, 
The nombers flowe as fast as spring doth rise. 


On one phrase in the passage E. K. has this gloss: 


Lavish cups resembleth that comen verse, 
‘Faecundi calices quem non fecere disertum?’ 


Turning to Bacchus in the Charles Stephanus, we read the fol- 
lowing : 
Hune [i.e., Bacchus] Musarum Comitem censuerunt: quia vini calor excitet 


ingenium: nam & disertos & audacere, & fortes faciunt vini meracioris pocula, 
teste Horatio. 


‘Faecundi calices quem non fecere disertum?’ 


Idem & Nudis & semper iuvenis habitus est, quod arcana effutiant facile vino 
madidi. . . 


An analysis and comparison of the two passages shows, I think, 
that the Latin is the basis of the English. Compare, for example, 
“For Bacchus fruit is friend to Phoebus wise’’ and ‘‘quia vini 


9For further illustration, compare The Teares of the Muses, ll. 253-8, and 
the item Cimerti in Robert Stephanus’ Thesaurus. 
The italics in the excerpts above are my own. 
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calor excitet ingenium’’; and ‘‘ And thinks to throw out thondring 
words of threate’’ and ‘‘nam & disertos & audaces, & fortes faciunt 
vini meracioris pocula’’; ‘‘Let powre in lavish cups. . .’’ ang 
“‘Faecundi calices. . .’’; ‘And when with wine the braine begins 
to sweate, the nombers flowe as fast as spring doth rise’’ and “‘quod 
arcana effutiant facile vino madidi.’’ And strangely enough FE. K. 
quotes the line from Horace, ‘‘Faecundi calices, ete.,’’ which is at 
the center of both passages. 

Spenser was then familiar with the dictionaries of Robert 
Stephanus and of Charles Stephanus. He knew, also, as I have 
suggested, the Thesaurus of Thomas Cooper. E. K.’s glosses on The 
Shepheardes Calender, for example, drew freely from the Cooper 
as I have shown in another study.’® See, for example, the glosses on 
Flora (March, 16), Latona’s seed (April, 86), and Atlas (May, 
142), and compare with these glosses what is written under the re. 
spective entries in Cooper’s Thesaurus. Spenser was obviously 
familiar with E. K.’s glosses, and he seems to have used the Cooper 
himself, as I shall show later in this study. 

Granting familiarity with three of the dictionaries discussed and 
probable knowledge of others, what details concerning the Graces 
could the poet lave got from them? The answer can best be made, 
I think, by a tabulation of points. 

(1) Names of the Graces and significance of the names. In his 
gloss on April, 109, E. K. mentions in order Aglaia, Thalia, Euphro- 
syne; ‘‘And Homere onely addeth a fourth, se. Pasithea.’’ E. K. 
follows the conventional order from Seneca through the various 
dictionaries. Both C. Stephanus and R. Stephanus mention Pasi- 
thea as another name for Aglaia; and the later issues of the Poly- 
antheae record that Homer called one of these graces Pasithea. 
E. K. apparently had no authority for calling her a fourth grace. 
He may have been trying to adapt his gloss to the text, in which a 
fourth grace is referred to. E. K. could, then, have got his in- 
formation as to the names, including Pasithea, from the dictionaries 
and the Polyantheae. In F. Q. (6.10.22) the poet mentions the 
Graces in the order Euphrosyne, Aglaia, and Thalia. For this order 
there was, as Spenser probably knew, no authority. His arrange- 
ment may have been determined by the exigencies of meter. 

Though Spenser does not formally comment on the meaning of 


10See my article ‘‘ E. K.’s Classical Allusions Reconsidered,’’ S. P., XXXIX 
(April, 1942), 143-159. 
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the Graces’ names, he shows by the phrase ‘‘daughters of delight’’ 
that he was familiar with the conventional epithets applied to them. 
Lotspeich (p. 64) suggests as a source N. Comes (4.15), who says 
that they stand for ‘‘hilaritas et laetitia’’ and are “‘laetitiae matres.’’ 
Spenser doubtless knew Comes’ Mythologia, but he could also have 
known the characterization from various other sources. The Poly- 
antheae writes ‘‘Gratiae a Graecis yaoutes dicuntur, eo quod laeti- 
tiam significant: nam & laetari videntur, qui dant & accipiunt bene- 
ficium.’’ And the Polyanthea had borrowed this sentence from 
Perotti’s Cornucopia. Calepine (under Gratiae) writes, ‘‘. . . qua- 
rum unam Aglaiam nominarunt ab hilaritate, seu laetitia: propterea 
quod hilariter praestandum sit beneficium.’’ C. Stephanus writes 
“Aglaia, Latine sonat Lux & laetitiae, una est Gratiarum. . . ,’’ 
and ‘‘Euphrosyne, una Gratiarum soror Aglaiae & Thaliae ab omni 
hilaritate . . . ita appellata.’’ There was scarcely need for Spenser 
to go outside the dictionaries for the suggestion that the Graces 
were the ‘‘daughters of delight.’’ 

(2) The paternity of the Graces. Spenser makes one definite 
statement as to the paternity of the three sisters. In The Faerie 
Queene (6.10.12), he writes, 

They are the daughters of sky-ruling Jove, 
By him begot of faire Eurynome, 
The Ocean’s daughter. .. 

The ultimate source of this passage is Hesiod’s Theogony, and 
Lotspeich states definitely that ‘‘Spenser follows Theogony, 907-11, 
in making them the daughters of Jove and Eurynome.’’ If the 
poet did follow the Theogony, he would not have got from the five- 
line account any suggestion of an alternative parentage or of the 
relationship of the Graces to Cupid —ideas with which Spenser 
was obviously familiar. On the other hand, he would have found 
in the dictionaries and polyantheas from Perotti through the Poly- 
anthea, the Calepine (under Charites), the Robert Stephanus, the 
Charles Stephanus, the Huloet, the information, generally with a 
reference to Hesiod, that the Graces were the daughters of Jove 
and Eurynome, and the suggestion of another paternity. Under 
Charites, Robert Stephanus, for example, writes, ‘‘Hesiodus Iovis 
& Eurynomes Oceani filiae, filias scribit. . .’? And Charles Stephanus 
has the same statement; similar assertions are in the other volumes 
mentioned above. 

But Spenser sometimes had in mind another of the traditional 
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theories as to the paternity of the Graces. In The Teares of the 
Muses (1. 403) he refers to the graces as ‘‘ye three twins to light by 
Venus brought,’’ and in The Faerie Queene (2.8.6.) he refers to the 
Graces as the sisters of Cupid. There is nothing in the Hesjog 
where Spenser allegedly got part of his knowledge concerning the 
paternity of the Graces, to indicate that they are daughters of 
Venus. For this idea, Lotspeich cites Servius, Boccaccio, and N, 
Comes as mentioning the tradition that the Graces were daughters 
of Venus. It is noteworthy, however, that all the dictionaries which 
I mentioned above as making Jove and Eurynome the parents, ree. 
ord also the alternative paternity of Jove and Venus, or of Liber 
Pater and Venus. In the Charles Stephanus, for example, Spenser 
would have found the items together on paternity. If he drew from 
Hesiod and Servius directly, he would have had to piece them to. 
gether for himself. In the dictionary, the account was already 
woven. 

(3) The Graces as Handmaids of Venus. This subject is closely 
related to, if indeed not inseparable from, the paternity of the 
Graces. But for clarity a separate treatment may be desirable. In 
The Faerie Queene (6.10.15) Spenser terms them the ‘‘ Handmaids 
of Venus’’ and in Epithalamion (1. 96) the ‘‘three handmayds of 
the Cyprian Queene.’’ The same function seems to be implied in 
F. Q., 2.8.6, and in 7. M., 403. In illustration of this idea, Lotspeich 
(p. 65) cites Servius, Boccaccio and N. Comes without quoting 
them. Servius refers to the Graces, ‘‘. . . quas Veneri esse constat 
sacratas; ipsius enim et Liberi filiae sunt: nec immerito; gratiae 
enim per horum fere numinum munera conciliantur.’’ This is 
scarcely different from the recurrent statements in the dictionaries 
(Cf. Calepine, Robert Stephanus, Charles Stephanus), ‘‘Qui Ven- 
eris & Liberi filias arbitrantur (e quibus est Servius) hae moventur 
ratione, quod horum praecipue deorum muneribus, gratiae con- 
cilientur.’’ In the item on Aglaia, C. Stephanus writes of the Graces 
‘‘Dicuntur esse in comitatu Veneris.’’ Finally, Textor’s Officina 
(1581) has this statement, ‘‘Finguntur Iovis & Eurynomes fuisse 
filiae & Veneris pedissequae.’’ Spenser scarcely needed to go to 
Servius for his idea. 

(4) The Graces as companions of the Muses. Erato in The Teares 
of the Muses (1. 404) refers to the Graces as ‘‘The sweet companions 
of the Muses late.’’ This association is represented also in The 
Shepheardes Calender, April, 100, and June, 25. Lotspeich cites 
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Theogony (63-4). We have noted that Spenser was familiar with 
Robert Stephanus’ item on the Muses, in which the author tells of 
the Muses and Graces together on the right hand of Apollo. Eras- 
mus’ Colloquy, entitled ‘‘Epithalamium of Petrus Aegidius,’’ de- 
picts the Muses and Graces going together to celebrate the wedding. 
Spenser seems to have known this piece and received from it some 
suggestions for his ‘‘Epithalamion.’’ He could therefore have got 
from either Stephanus or Erasmus, or from both, the idea that the 
Graces were companions of the Muses. 

(5) Mount Acidale the haunt of Venus and the Graces. In two 
passages in The Faerie Queene (4.5.5 and 6.10.6ff.) Spenser refers 
to Mount Acidale as a place where Venus and the Graces were 
wont to sport. I find no Mt. Acidale among the ancients or in the 
current dictionaries of the Renaissance. Lotspeich quotes Servius, 
ad Aen. 1.720, ‘‘Acidalia Venus dicitur vel quia inicit curas (Cf. 
6.10.8.6.), quas Graeci dxidas dicunt, vel certe a fonte Acidalio.. . 
in quo se Gratiae lavant.’’ In his article on Gratiae, Perotti has 
this: ‘‘Tradunt eas in Acidalio fonte qui est Orchomeni boetiae urbe 
lavari: quoniam pura esse beneficia oportet: & nihil sordidum nullam 
spem retributionis habere. Ab hoe fonte Venus Acidalia dicitur: 
vel quia iniciit curas: quas Graeci Gyidiac vocant: vel gayidas 
spicula nominant quibus utitur cupido. . .’’ The first sentence 
‘“‘Tradunt eas, ete.’’ recurs in the accounts of the Graces in Poly- 
antheae, Calepine, R. Stephanus, and C. Stephanus. Under Acidalia, 
C. Stephanus and other lexicographers repeat the matter quoted 
from Servius. Spenser would then have found in the detailed ac- 
counts of the Graces in the dictionaries ample inspiration for his 
Mount Acidale. 

In the dictionary articles, also, Spenser would have found much 
more information, as, for example, why there are three graces, why 
they are painted naked and with hands joined, why one has her face 
turned away from us and two have theirs turned towards us, why 
they are depicted as youthful and laughing. But these items will 
be noticed together later in this study.. The observation here is 
that Spenser could have got from one or two dictionary accounts 
all essential information concerning the Graces, not piecemeal, as 
this study thus far might imply, but in a unified discourse. 

The most detailed treatments of the Graces are found in The 
Shepheardes Calender, April, 109ff., together with E. K.’s gloss on 
the passage, and in The Faerie Queene (6.10.9ff.). Though the 
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kinship of the two passages has been suggested,"* no one, so far as 
I know, has pointed out the similarities in detail. The longer pas. 
sage in The Facrie Queene is a good illustration of the way in which 
Spenser, having introduced the scene with the Graces in the earlier 
poem, elaborates it artistically in the later. 

In the April poem Thenot and Hobbinoll talk. The latter records 
a song by Colin made in honor of her Majesty. Calliope and the 
other Muses are represented as coming to entertain Eliza. The 
Graces, also, are present, and dance and sing. The poet inquires, 


Wants not a fourth Grace to make the daunce even? 
Let that rowme to my lady be yeven... 


The Ladyes of the Lake, Cloris leading, bring a crown of olive 
branches to Eliza. The shepherds’ daughters bring various flowers 
to strew on the ground about her Majesty. At the end, Eliza decked 
in her royal array departs, as do the other ladies. 

In more elaborate form the scene recurs in The Faerie Queene 
(6.10). The argument reads, ‘‘Calidore sees the Graces daunce to 
Colin’s melody.’’ Calidore sees on Mount Acidale a ‘‘troupe of 
ladies’’ dancing to the piping of a shepherd. There are a hundred 
naked maidens ‘‘lilly white,’’ ‘‘raunged in a ring’’ and dancing, 
Within the ring three other ladies dance and sing; and in their 
midst there is another damzell. She, crowned with a ‘‘rosie girland,”’ 
excels the other ladies in beauty. Upon her the dancing ladies 
throw flowers with fragrant odors, and the Graces endow her with 
gifts. The shepherd piping is revealed to be Colin Clout; the three 
ladies, the Graces; and his love is advanced to be another grace. 
Then comes the famous description of the Graces (Sts. XxXII-xx1v, 
to be treated below). Then the poet notes again the fourth maid, 


But what so sure she was, she worthy was 
To be the fourth with those three other placed. 


The points of similarity in the two scenes may be tabulated thus: 


(1) In each scene there is a company of ladies ‘‘raunged in a 
ring.’’ (S. C., April, 100ff.; F. Q., 6.10.12) 

(2) In both, the Graces dance and sing. 

(3) In both, a maiden admired by the piper is the center of at- 
traction. 


11Lotspeich writes, ‘‘In Sts. 23, 24 [F. Q., 6.10] and also at T. M. 402, Sp. 
seems also to have in mind the interpretations of the Graces’ found in E. K.’s 
gloss on April 109’’ (p. 65). 
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(4) In both, this maid is crowned: in April, 122, with an ‘‘olive 
girland’’; in #’. Q. (6.10.14) with a “‘rosie girland.”’ 

(5) In both, fiowers are brought to the maid (April, 136ff.; 
F. Q., 6.10.14). 

(6) In both, she is referred to as worthy to be the fourth grace. 

(7) In the two scenes, also, are certain verbal parallels or near 
parallels. Compare, for example, 


A 


And whither rennes this bevie of ladies bright, 
Raunged in a rowe? (April, 118-20) 


An hundred naked maidens lilly white, 
All raunged in a ring, and dauncing in delight (F. Q., 6.10.11). 


B 


Wants nct a fourth Grace to make the daunce even? 
Let that rowme to my Lady be yeven: 

She shall be a Grace, 

To fyll the fourth place, 

And reigne with the rest in heaven (April, 113ff.). 


But what so sure she was, she worthy was 

To be the fourth with these three other placed. . . 

Another Grace she well deserves to be, 

In whom so many graces gathered are 

Excelling much the meane of her degree 

Divine resemblance, beauty soveraine rare... (F. Q., 6.10.25-27). 


All these similarities in details of scene and in language are but 
a prelude to a more striking relationship between E. K.’s gloss on 
the Graces in the April poem and the very heart of Spenser’s 
description of the Graces at the center of the scene in The Facrie 
Queene (6.10. 22-24). In order to make clear the relationship I 
refer to, it is necessary here to quote certain passages from E. K.’s 
gloss and Cooper’s Thesaurus. The first is E. K.’s gloss on April, 
109. 


The Graces be three sisters, the daughters of Jupiter, (whose names are 
Aglaia, Thalia, Euphrosyne; and Homer onelv addeth a fourth, s. Pasithea) 
otherwise called Charites, that is, thankes: whum the Poetes feyned to be the 
Goddesses of al bountye and comeliness, which therefore (as sayth Theodontius) 
they make three, to wete, that men first ought to be gracious and bountifull to 
other freely; then to receive benefits at other mens hands curteously; and, 
thirdly, to requite them thankfully; which are three sundry Actions in lib- 
eralitye. And Boceace saith, that they be painted naked, (as they were indeede 
on the tombe of C. Julius Caesar) the one hauing her backe towarde vs, and 
her face fromwarde, as proceeding from vs: the other two toward vs, noting 
double thanke to be due to vs for the benefit, we have done. 
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Compare this gloss with the following item from Cooper's 
Thesaurus : 


Cooper: Charites, The graces, which were supposed to bee the daughters of 
Iupiter, three in number, whose names were Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphrosyne, 
And where in speaking or wryting appeared to be a marveylous delectation of 
sweetenesse, it was sayd, that therin was a grace, in Greeke, Charis. Some men 
suppose that there were three graces devised to signifie that men ought to bee 
both bountifull and gracious to other, and secondly to take benefites at other 
mens handes, and thirdely, thankefully to requite benefites receyved: which 
are three sundrie actes in the use of liberalitie. Other say they imagined three 
graces to signifie liberal thankfulnesse, and that we shoulde plentifully requite 
benefite with vantage more than we receyved. Wherefore they paint the Graces 
in this manner, that the ones back should be towarde us and hir face fromwarde, 
as proceeding from us, the other twoo towarde us; noting double thanke to bee 
due for the benefite we have done. They were also painted naked, to doe men 
to witte, that pleasures shoulde be done unfaynedly without cloke or dissimula- 
tion: they were made yong, to note that the memorie of a benefite shoulde in 
no tyme weare away and decay: they were discrived laughing, because pleas- 
ures ought to bee done with a cheerefull and glad minde: finally their armes 
were painted as it were linked one within another, to teach that kindnesse 
should be undissoluble, and one benefite so to provoke another, as it may make 
the league of love and friendship sure and perpetuall. 


A comparison of the two selections, noting portions I have 
italicised, shows beyond a doubt, I think, that E. K.’s gloss is 
based on the Thesaurus. The phrases ‘‘as sayth Theodontius’’ and 
‘*Boeeace saith’’ are thrown in gratis as these are applied to mat- 
ter from the text of Cooper. ‘‘Pasithea,’’ as Calepine and C. 
Stephanus explain, is really another name for Aglaia. The Poly- 
anthea notes ‘‘ Homerus unam ex his [Gratiis] Pasitheam appellat.”’ 

A further tie-up of E. K.’s gloss on the Graces with the diction- 
aries lies in the fact that Cooper’s discourse on Charites, which is 
the basis of E. K.’s, is itself a free translation of a part of Charles 
Stephanus on the same subject. The Stephanus item follows: 


charites, seu Gratias, quidam ex Venere & Ioue genitas scripserunt, alij ex 
Venere & Libero: cicero ex Erebo & nocte ortas existimat. Lactantius in 
primum Thebaidos, Iouis & Autonoes filias putat. Hesiodus Iouis & Eurymones 
[Eurynomes?] Oceani filias seribit. Tres sunt, Aglaia (quae alio nomine 
Pasithea dicitur) Thalia, Euphrosine. Tot autem ideo esse prodiderunt, quia & 
benefici esse in alios debemus, & aliori beneficia suscipere: & iis qui in nos 
fuerunt liberales, retribuere, quae tres actiones sunt separatae. Alij ideo 
dicunt tres Gratias esse, quia acceptum beneficium cum foenore reddi debet. 
Quapropter solebant veteres ita Gratias pingere, vt una earum auersam faciem 
teneret quasi a nobis profecta: duae vero nos aspicerent, vt duplex nobis 
beneficium rependi debere ostenderent. Nudae etiam pingebantur, quia beneficia 
fuco debent carere & nullo velamine obtegi: iuuenes, ne beneficij memoria 
senescat: ridentes, quod hilariter dandum sit. Item connexae: quia insolubiles 
esse Gratias decet: & beneficium, aliud semper beneficium parere, perpetuumgq; 
amicitiae foedus. Qui Veneris & Liberi filias arbitrantur (e quibus est Seruius) 
hae mouentur ratione, quod horum praccipue deorum muneribus, gratiae con- 
cilientur. Tradunt etiam eas in Acidalio fonte, qui est in Orchomeno Boeotiae 
vrbe, lauari, quoniam pura esse beneficia oportet, non sordida. 
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Cooper disregarded, apparently, the first two sentences of the 
Latin and the last two, in the Stephanus. He freely translates all 
sentences lying between. 

It is now obvious, I think, that E. K.’s gloss on the Graces in 
April, 109ff., derives directly from Cooper’s Thesaurus, which in 
turn translates Charles Stephanus’ item Charites. Certainly, Spen- 
ser knew E. K.’s gloss, and it is not an improbable assumption that 
he was familiar with the sources in Cooper and Stephanus back of 
this gloss on the Graces. We have shown, indeed, in the foregoing 
pages that the poet was familiar with other entries in the Charles 
Stephanus. And as E. K. borrowed from Cooper the matter for a 
number of his glosses, it seems fairly certain that Spenser knew 
the sources. Besides, he probably had frequent occasion to use 
Cooper’s Thesaurus, the standard Latin-English dictionary during 
the poet’s life time. We have noted, also, a rather close relationship 
between the April poem, in which the Graces have a prominent role 
(and on which E. K. makes his gloss) and the scene in The Faerie 
Queene (6.10.9ff.) in which the three sisters are even more promi- 
nent. An analysis of the three famous stanzas which most adequate- 
ly describe and characterize the Graces will, I think further estab- 
lish Spenser’s familiarity with Stephanus and Cooper on the 
Graces. These stanzas follow: 

XXII. They are the daughters of sky-ruling Jove, 
By him begot of faire Eurynome, 
The Oceans daughter, in this pleasant groue, 
As he this way comming from feastfull glee, 
Of Thetis wedding with Aacidee, 
In sommers shade him selfe here rested weary. 
The first of them hight mylde Euphrosyne, 


Next faire Aglaia, last Thalia merry: 
Sweete Goddesses all three which me in mirth do cherry. 


XXIII. These three on men all gracious gifts bestow, 
Which decke the body or adorne the mynde, 
To make them louely or well fauoured show, 
As comely carriage, entertainement kynde, 
Sweete semblaunt, friendly offices that bynde, 
And all the complements of curtesie: 
They teach vs, how to each degree and kynde 
We should our selues demeane, to low, to hie, 
To friends, to foes; which skill men call Civility. 


XXIV. Therefore they alwaies smoothly seeme to smile, 
That we likewise should mylde and gentle be, 
And also naked are, that without guile 

Or false dissemblaunce all them plaine may see, 
Simple and true, from couert malice free: 

And eeke them selues so in their daunce they bore, 
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That two of them still froward seem’d to bee, 
But one still towards shew’d her selfe afore; 
That good should from vs goe, then come, in greater store 


Stanza XXII seems to owe nothing to E. K.’s gloss or to Cooper, 
The reference to Thetis’ wedding with A®acidee has no basis in any 
of the accounts of the Graces. This seems to be, in fact, Spenser’s 
own expansion. The first two lines and a half, giving the paternity 
of the Graces, and the last three lines, revealing their names, could 
have come from Charles Stephanus’ Dictionariwm. Compare the 
Stephanus sketch above. 

It is sometimes suggested that stanzas XXIII and XXIV owe 
something to E. K.’s gloss on the Graces. In my opinion, the indebt- 
edness is indirectly to the gloss, directly to the source which it sug- 
gested — Cooper’s Thesaurus. References to the smiling or laugh- 
ing of the Graces, for example, and to the league of love and friend- 
ship or friendly offices, not in the gloss, are common to Cooper and 
Spenser. So, too, the common use of the impersonal ‘‘men’’; and of 
‘‘teach,’’ and so on, suggest to me that Spenser had reread the 
Cooper and found additional suggestions in the lines not used by 
E. K. in the gloss. A few comparative passages will, however, better 
illustrate my point. 


(1) 
Cooper: ... Some men suppose that there were three graces devised to 
signifie that men ought to be both bountifull and gracious to other. 


Spenser: These three on men all gracious gifts bestow, 
Which decke the body or adorne the mynde, 
To make them lovely or well-fauoured show (6.10.23) 


(2) 


Cooper: Finally their armes were painted as it were linked one with an- 
other, to teach that kindnesse should be undissoluble, and one benefite so to 
provoke another, as it may make the league of love and friendship sure and 


perpetuall. .. 


Spenser: ... As comely carriage, entertainement kynde, 
Sweete semblaunt, friendly offices that bynde, 
And all the complements of curtesie: 
They teach vs how to each degree and kynde 
We should our selues demeane, to low, to hie, 
To friends, to foes; which skill men eall Civility 


(3) 


Cooper: ... they were discrived laughing, because pleasures ought to be 
done with a cheereful and glad minde... 


Spenser: Therefore they alwaies smoothly seeme to smile, 
That we likewise should mylde and gentle be. . . 
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(4) 


Cooper: They were also painted naked, to doe menne to witte, that pleas- 
ures should be done unfaynedly withoute cloke or dissimulation. . . 


Spenser: And also naked are, that without guile 
Or false dissemblaunce all them plaine may see, 
Simple and true, from couert malice free. . . 


(5) 


Cooper: Wherfore they paint the Graces in this maner, that the ones back 
should be towarde us, and hir face fromwarde, as proceeding from us, the 
other twoo towarde us: noting double thanke to bee due for the benefite we 
have done... 


Spenser : And eeke them selues so in their daunce they bore, 
That two of them still froward seem’d to bee, 
But one still towards shew’d her selfe afore; 
That good should from vs goe, then come, in greater store. . . 

It is noteworthy in No. 5, that Spenser has reversed the order so 
that two graces are moving away from us and one toward us. Com- 
mentators have noticed that this order departs from Servius, the 
source usually suggested. It also differs from the various other 
possible sources which I have discussed. The change was probably 
deliberate with Spenser, for the sake of changing what otherwise 
might be regarded as a mercenary motive. 

The key-word, however, in the Spenser quotation above is 
froward. In his poetry Spenser employs the word froward fourteen 
times, including its use in ‘‘two of them still froward seem’d to 
bee,’’ as above. In thirteen instances this word has the meaning 
given in NED as ‘‘perverse, refractory, disposed to go counter to 
what is demanded,’’ as in Spenser’s ‘‘froward fortune,’’ ‘‘froward 
fate,’’ ‘‘froward skye,’’ ete. But the NED also explains that 
froward = fromward, and as such may be used as an adjective 
meaning ‘‘turned from or away.’’ This is exactly the meaning 
froward (= fromward) has in The Faerie Queene 6.10.24(7), and 
nowhere else in Spenser. The conclusion seems to me inescapable 
that here Spenser employed Cooper’s word, and this circumstance 
taken with the various other parallels in language and thought show 
that the item on Charites in the Thesaurus was the chief inspiration 
for Stanzas XXTII and XXIV quoted above.’* I suggest further 


12Spenser’s order of procedure shows that he had thoroughly assimilated 
Cooper’s item. In Stanza 23 he takes a suggestion from the first part of 
Cooper’s Charites; then a suggestion from the concluding lines (matter not in 
E. K.’s gloss). Then in Stanza 24 Spenser starts near the end of the dictionary 
item and proceeds in reverse order from smiling, to painted naked, to pro- 
ceeding froward, ete. 
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that the entry from Cooper together with a few details from a 
similar entry in Charles Stephanus, and perhaps Stephanus’ item 
on Acidalia, is sufficient basis for all that Spenser wrote about the 
three Graces.'* 

If my conclusion is correct, we do not need to assume, as many 
scholars'* have done, that E. K. in his note on the Graces or Spenser 
in his extended use of the myth gathered information on the subject 
from three or more classical authors and made his own synthesis, 
It would certainly not have been economy for him to do so, since 
the synthesis was already made and was widely current in contem. 
porary dictionaries which he is known to have consulted. For ex- 
ample, in the articles on Charites in Cooper’s Thesaurus and Charles 
Stephanus’ Dictionarium, he would have found a unified account 
of the Graces, synthesizing ideas from Seneca, Servius, and prob- 
ably Boceaccio. That he did employ in this instance the more 
economical method of consulting the dictionaries, I think I have 
definitely shown. That the poet proceeded in a similar way in many 
other instances, I hope to demonstrate in another study.'® 


13. am not here concerned with Spenser’s occasional references to many 
graces (with a small ‘‘g’’) or to a thousand graces, ete. 

14See the notes on the Graces in the Variorum Edition of The Faerie Queene, 
VI, 249-254. 

15This is part of a longer study in which my colleague Dr. Ernest W. Talbert 
and I are engaged to determine the relation of the dictionaries to the mythology 
of Spenser, Shakespeare, Jonson, and Milton. 





























NEW LIGHT ON THE ‘‘HAEMONY’”’ PASSAGE IN COMUS 


By Epwarp 8. Le Comte 
New York City 


After two centuries of commentary the lines about the saving 
plant in Comus (629-41) bid fair to remain a classic crux in Milton 
criticism. Why the poet went to such curious lengths in introducing 
his invented plant, what guided his choice of a name and character- 
istics for it these may he questions like those which made Sir 
Thomas Browne despair, but interesting speculations have been 
offered by way of answering them, and more remain. Two important 
clues in the passage itself are this name, ‘‘haemony,’’ and the com- 
parison of haemony with moly. 

Milton’s Attendant Spirit openly invites the comparison when, 
disguised as Thyrsis, he proffers the charm which he says he re- 
ceived from a ‘‘Shepherd Lad’’ skilled in simples: 


Amongst the rest a small unsightly root, 

But of divine effect, he cull’d me out; 

The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it, 
But in another Countrey, as he said, 

Bore a bright golden flowre, but not in this soyl: 
Unknown, and like esteem’d, and the dull swayn 
Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon, 

And yet more med’cinal is it then that Moly 
That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave; 

He call’d it Haemony, and gave it me, 

And bad me keep it as of sovran use 

’Gainst all inchantments, mildew blast, or damp 
Or gastly furies apparition.1 


A close translation of the tenth book of the Odyssey, lines 302-306, 
sets forth the parallel between Homer’s plant and Milton’s: 


Therewith the slayer of Argos gave me the plant that he had plucked from 
the ground, and he showed me the growth thereof. It was black at the root, 
but the flower was like to milk. Moly the gods eall it, but it is hard for mortal 
men to dig; howbeit with the gods all things are possible.? 


The inspiration here for the lines in Comus is obvious.’ Milton was 


1Comus, 629-41. The 1645 text is followed, as given in the Poetical Works 
of John Milton, ed. by H. C. Beeching, London, 1900 (Oxford Edition). 

2Butcher and Lang. 

3Charles Lamb, when he wrote The Adventures of Ulysses for children, con- 
fused the two plants. See W. Bell’s edition of Comus, London, Macmillan, 
1890, p. xix; or Lamb’s Works, ed. by E. V. Lueas, London, Methuen and Co., 
1903, m1, 218. 
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undoubtedly giving his impression of moly when he began by 
describing the protective plant as ‘‘a small unsightly root.’’ If he 
shortly departed from this model, it continues to be felt as a general 
influence down to the specific references of lines 636-37. There is q 
correspondence — between the *‘darkish’’ leaf of haemony and the 
black root of moly, between the one’s milk-white flower and the 
other’s ‘‘bright golden.’’ The Attendant Spirit parallels Hermes, 
Both descend from above to proffer charms which, though they grow 
in terrestrial soil, have an other-worldly aura about them. 

Citing Homer or Ovid* is as far as the commentators go, but the 
connection between haemony and moly can be pursued further, 
Moly has not always been assigned a white flower. Pliny the elder, 
treating moly as an actual plant, said: 

Clarissima herbarum est Homero teste quam vocari a dis putat molly, et 
inventionem eius Mercurio adsignat contraque summa veneficia demonstra- 
tionem. Nasci eam hodie circa Pheneum et in Cyllene Arcadiae tradunt specie 
illa Homerica, radice rotunda, nigraque, magnitudine cepae, folio scillae, 
effodi non5 difficulter. Graeci auctores florem eius luterm pinxere, cum Homerus 
candidum scripserit.6 
Whoever these Greek writers were, their description survives only 
in Pliny, that Pliny whose Naturalis Historia Milton regarded so 
highly that he conducted his young nephews through ‘‘a great 
part’’ of it.? Since ‘‘a bright golden flowre”’ is as nice a rendering 
as one could wish of ‘‘florem luteum,”’ there is good reason to add 
Pliny’s words to Homer’s as an element in the fusion of memory 
out of which the passage in question sprang. Also, the picture here 
given of the onion-like plant easily warrants the adjectives ‘‘small”’ 
and ‘‘unsightly.’’ 

Another tradition forges a link between the very name of Milton’s 
plant and moly. This is to find in ‘‘haemony’’ a double entendre, 
for there already exists an explanation of the word that is sound 
and convincing. 

The etymology that has passed current with the Milton scholars 
of two generations was first proposed by Thomas Keightley in 1859. 
Keightley guessed that Milton derived the name of his plant ‘‘from 


4Whose account (Metamorphoses, XIV, 291-92) follows Homer’s. 

4aI have since discovered that the passage from Pliny which follows is cited 
by Prof. George Whiting, Milton’s Literary Milieu, Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1939, pp. 86-87. 

5Inserted by the editors. 

6Pliny, Naturalis Historia, XXV, 4 (8). 

7Edward Phillips, ‘‘The Life of Mr. John Milton,’’ (1694) in Helen 
Darbishire, editor, The Early Lives of Milton, London, Constable and Co., Ltd., 
1932, p. 60. 
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by Haemonia or Thessaly, the land of magic.’’* The inference seems 
he above criticism. Not only do many references® show that Haemonia 
‘al or Thessaly was in repute among the ancients as a place of magic 
a and enchantment :'° we have testimony in Milton’s own writings 
he pefore Comus that he was alive to these associations.** And none 
he other than Edmund Spenser had set the precedent for ‘‘ Haemony’’ 
8. as an English word.’” 

7 Yet there is a myth about moly that points to a different etymol- 





ogy of ‘‘haemony.’’ In this connection it is worth noting that our 
le modern dictionaries ignore Keightley’s suggestion in favor of an 
unexplained surmise of their own. They derive ‘‘haemony’’ from 
r, aiud@vios, ‘‘blood-red.’’ Neither Webster’s New International** nor 
Funk and Wagnalls New Standard'* offers any alternative. The 
et etymology as given in the Oxford English Dictionary reads: ‘‘f. 
_ (Gr. aivwv skilful or aipwviog blood-red].’’ The alternative here 
e, explains an obscurity by an obscurity, for no one is certain just 
a what this aivwv (which makes a single appearance in the Iliad**) 


means. Of course both origins are presentable philologically, but 





8The Poems of John Milton, with Notes by Thomas Keightley, London, 
Chapman and Hall, 1859, 1, 108, 1. 638. 

9For an extensive list, see Hugene Tavenner, Studies in Magic from Latin 
Literature, New York, Columbia Press, 1916, p. 20, note 98. 

10The locus classicus perhaps for the tradition is the opening of Book IT of 
The Golden Ass of Apuleius. 

11Viz., his apostrophe to the University Beadle (Eleg. II, 7-8): 

‘“O dignus tamen Haemonio juvenescere succo, 
Dignus in Aesonios vivere posse dies,’’ 

and the rhetorical query in the Sixth Prolusion: ‘‘eequa me Thessala saga 
magico perfudit unguento?’’ (Works, Columbia edition, ed. by F. A. Patterson 
and others, x11, 240, ll. 4-5). The allusion to the story of Medea who (according 
to Ovid, Mfct., VII, 219ff.) mounted a chariot and toured Thessaly nine days 
and nights collecting the simples that, compounded, would restore Aeson his 
youth is a reminder that Haemonia was the land of magie because it was the 
land of magic plants. ‘‘On peut méme dire que toute la sorcellerie se fonde 
essentiellement sur la science de ces propriétés des herbes,’’ writes Angelo de 
Gubernatis, La Mythologie des Plantes, Paris, C. Reinwald, I (1878), 172; 
again, ibid., p. 218: ‘‘La science des magiciens est essentiellement une science 
botanique.’’ Under the circumstances, nothing could be more logical than the 
name ‘‘Haemony’’ for a magic plant. 

12° About the grassie bancks of Haemony .. .’’ (‘‘Astrophel,’’ 1. 3). An 
effort has been made by S. R. Watson, Notes and Queries, cLxxvul, No. 15 
(April 13, 1940), 260-61, to relate the two poems and even their flowers, but 
these latter are alike only in that both are mysterious. 

182d edition, Springfield, Mass., G. & C. Merriam, 1934. 

14New York, 1937. 

15Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1933. 

16V, 49. The grammarians associate the word with ‘‘danuwv.’’ Henry 
Stuart Jones’s revision of Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, Part I, 1925, conjectures, s. v.: ‘‘dub. sens., pern. eager.’ 
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obviously neither has the slightest appropriateness. There is, hoy. 
ever, a Greek adjective identical in form with ‘‘aiuwv’’ and de. 
rived, like aipwvioc, from aiva (blood) that Milton may well have 
had in mind if he knew the myth told of moly by Eustathius, the 
Homeric scholiast. 

Eustathius'’ credits the myth to ‘‘ Alexander the Paphian.’’ One 
of the giants, Pikolous, having been routed by Zeus, fled to Circe’, 
island and assaulted her. The Sun came to his daughter’s rescue 
and slew the giant. From the blood that overflowed on the ground 
a plant sprang up, to be named moly after the memorable struggle 
(u@Aos) that had taken place. ‘‘The blossom is milk-white because 
of the bright sun; and the root black because the giant’s blood was 
black, or because of Circe’s terror.’”* That Milton had read this 
account in Eustathius is very likely. He frequently cites Eustathius 
in his Pindarie marginalia.1® The Commentarii had twice been 
printed in the sixteenth century, at Rome”? and at Basle,”' and the 
serious student of Homer would refer to them as inevitably as the 
serious student of Virgil refers to the Commentari of Servius 
Grammaticus. 

With the introduction of this piece of evidence, the affinity be- 
tween haemony and moly acquires its coping-stone. Milton, it can 
be plausibly urged, was remembering the bloody”’ origin of hae- 
mony’s prototype when he gave his plant its name. It would not 
be the first nor the last time he indulged a fondness for recondite 
allusion. The scholiast provided the cue by following his account 
of Pikolous with the remark, ‘‘The poet does not say what men 
call moly, since it is unknown to them.’’ Here was an invitation to 
supply that deficiency, to appoint a mortal name for moly.** ‘‘He 
eall’d it Haemony...’’ At the same time the poet of Comus had set 


17(Archiepiscopus Thessalonicensis), Commentarii ad Homeri Odysseam, 
Leipzig, J. A. G. Weigel, 1825, 1, 381. 

18} xai dua td tiv Kioxnv qobyieioav a@youdoa.(!) 

19See the exhaustive index to the Columbia Milton, compiled by Professor 
Frank Patterson assisted br F. R. Fogle, for these references to Vol. XVIII. 

201542-50, 4 vols. fol. 

21A reprint of the Rome edition, 1559-60. 

22Milton knew Euripides with the thoroughness of the textual critic, and the 
word aipwv makes a significant appearance early in the Hecuba (90). Hecuba 
has had a strange prophetic dream, ill-omened, ‘‘ eléov yao Badiav ZAaqov Avxov 
aivov xadg.’’ (For I saw a dappled hind in the bloody claw of a wolf.) The 
use of the dative, giving what, transcribed, is ‘‘haemony,’’ has a chance in- 
terest all its own. 

23Following the pattern of Homer in the case of Berdgews and Aiyaiwv 
(Iliad, 1, 403-04) yadxic and xipiisc (ibid., XIV, 291). 
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free the magical connotations of the ancient name for Thessaly. 





We 

de. Of course haemony is still not moly, and a new name was re- 

ive quired for that reason. In a final review of the passage, however, 

‘he on a literal plane, one finds little that moly cannot be called on to 
elucidate. Consider the phrase, ‘‘But of divine effect’’: it merely 

ne echoes the adjective ‘‘divinus’’ applied to moly in the First Elegy.** 

a's Pliny apart, ‘‘a bright golden flowre’’ is a natural development 

ue from the story told by Eustathius. The ‘‘darkish’’ leaf with 

nd ‘‘nrickles on it’’ elaborates, without impugning, the descriptions of 

rle moly in Homer and Pliny. As for the use to which haemony is 

Ise put — 

aS ’Gainst all inchantments, mildew blast, or damp 

is Or gastly furies apparition — 

Us Todd?> reminds us by a quotation from Wierus that moly was 

en known in the Middle Ages as ‘‘fuga daemonum.’”® Were we to 

he isolate Milton’s lines and forget who wrote them, we could even 

he clear up the mystery of ‘‘another Countrey’’ by harking back to 

us this same plant. The other country is Circe’s island, the scene of 
Pikolous’ fertile death. The words: 

- ... in another Countrey 

in Bore a bright golden flowre, but not in this soyl: 

af could be a way of indicating that the plant grows in another coun- 

. try, not ‘‘here.’’ There, in that other country, the dull swains do 

“ their treading. 

a No doubt this is to be too literal, for there are signs that the pas- 

. sage holds what Coleridge called ‘‘an interior meaning.’’ These 

: signs are independent of any guess as to Milton’s sources. At the 

‘ same time one may conservatively find it probable that if the young 

. poet at Horton was being influenced by the myth of moly’s origin, 

n, the allegorical interpretation?’ which Eustathius gives first, wrought 
more deeply still. It may even be that the scholiast’s emphasis on 

i the xaxoxatcia which ensues from moly (zatdeia) occasioned the 
prickles of haemony.*® 

“ 2488 ‘‘divini Molyos usus ope.’’ Cf. Sir John Davies, ‘‘Of Tabacco,’’ 

me 1, 2, ‘Moly the gods most soueraigne herbe diuine.’’ ; 

» 25Henry John Todd, editor, Comus, Canterbury, W. Bristow, 1798, p. 91. 

2 26Joannes Wierus, De Praestigiis Daemonum et Incantationibus ac vene- 

“i fictis Libri Sex, Basileae, ex officina Oporiniana, 1583, p. 579. al 

27Hermes, as usual, represents Adyoco; moly, xnadeia. Education, beginning 
- with the black root of ignorance, culminates after many trials in the milk- 


white flower of radiant knowledge. 
28Or perhaps the association with n@dos. 
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At all events the moment when the Attendant Spirit offered his 
protection to the Brothers was a fitting moment to veil symbolically 
some appropriate truth, an opportunity which the moral earnest. 
ness of the poet was not likely to let slip. He ventured therefore 
upon an allegory in little within the larger allegory of his masque, 
The venture is not completely graceful. That he had difficulties 
with it the Cambridge Manuscript and the passage’s still imperfect 
syntax show. When he next employed the figure of a plant, he 
would attempt less and make it plain that he was being figurative.” 

What, then, do the thirteen verses signify? Professor J. H, 
Hanford finds in them the ‘‘Platonic doctrine of virtue.’”*° He 
takes ‘‘another Countrey’’ as a strictly geographical reference to 
Southern Europe, the home of ancient and modern culture, as 
contrasted with those northern climes (notably England) where 
genius does not flourish.*t But these suggestions, applied to what 
the Attendant Spirit actually says, yield neither a clear nor a 
thoroughly consistent allegory. It seems rather that Milton at this 
point wrote under an even stronger ethical influence than Platon- 
ism — Christianity. 

So Coleridge thought, and the interpretation he set forth in a 
letter to a friend*? has never received the serious attention it de- 
serves.** It is true that Coleridge’s exposition is a little too rigid, 
and his analysis of the word ‘‘haemony’’** Professor Hanford* 
justly lays aside as untenable. But the one poet set the other poet’s 
lines brilliantly aglow with meaning when he saw in them a fable 
of Christian redemption. ‘‘This soil’? becomes (to quote ‘‘Ly- 
eidas’’) this ‘‘mortal soil’? — man’s life here on earth, and the 
plant the favor from on high which only a virtuous few are willing 
and able to maintain amid trial and suffering until ‘‘haemony”’ 
blossoms for them in heaven. 


29‘* Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil,’’ etc. ‘‘ Lycidas,’’ ll. 78ff. 

30°* Haemony,’’ Times Literary Supplement, Nov. 3, 1932, p. 815. Cf. A 
Milton Handbook, 3rd edition, New York, F. S. Crofts, 1939, pp. 159-60. 

317. L. S., as above. 

82William Sotheby, Sept. 10, 1802. Letters, ed. by Ernest Hartley Coleridge, 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1895, I, 406-07. 

33The early editions of E. Cobham Brewer’s The Reader’s Handbook, Phila- 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott, accept it, s. v. ‘‘ Haemony.’’ John A. Himes, Miltonic 
Enigmas, privately printed, 1921, pp. 12, 16, carries kindred allegorizing fantas- 
tically far. His making the derivation aiuwv allude to ‘‘the blood-stained cross 
of Christ’’ is of interest in the light of the speculations below, which turn 
haemony into a true amulet by associating it with another of the instruments 
of Christ’s passion. 

34q{ua and olvoc, the blood-wine of the sacrament. 
35T. L. S8., Nov. 3, 1932, p. 815. 
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Everything fits lucently into place. The notion of life as a hard 
pilgrimage ending for the righteous in the fruit of heaven goes back 
to St. Paul.*® The poet of Comus was merely affirming anew such 
sentiments as these of Richard Hooker: 


If they that labour in this harvest should respect but the present fruit of 
their painful travel, a poor encouragement it were unto them to continue therein 
all the days of their life. But their reward is great in heaven; the crown of 
righteousness which shall be given them in that day is honourable. The fruit 
of their industry then shall they reap with full contentment and satisfaction, 
put not till then.37 


The allegory is not only appropriate to the dramatic situation; it 
harmonises beautifully with the first part of the prologue and the 
concluding couplets of the epilogue. Milton, while dedicating his 
poem to two virtues in particular,** was hymning Virtue at large. 
The Attendant Spirit speaks in the prologue of 


... the crown that Vertue gives 
After this mortal change, to her true Servants 
Amongst the enthron’d gods on Sainted seats. 
Yet som there be that by due steps aspire 
To lay their just hands on that Golden Key 
That opes the Palace of Eternity. . .39 


When the same heaven-sent emissary comes to tell of haemony, he 
has changed his metaphors, but not his theme. This humble, un- 
sightly plant does not itself signify Virtue, but rather the grace 
given those who are virtuous. 


Com Lady while Heaven lends us grace, 
Let us fly this cursed place. . .4° 


It involves those who accept of it in trial and hardship ‘‘in this 
soil,’ but it bears (the phrase is George Herbert’s) ‘‘the next 
world’s bud.’’*? The crown of virtue is a crown of thorns, as re- 
gards this life. 

While Milton here, as everywhere in the masque, casts the veil 
of his art over his religious faith, the ultimate implication must 
be that haemony would never bloom for men, were it not for the 


36Chiefly Hebrews, xii, 11, and xi, 13. 

870f the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, Everyman’s Library, 1, pp. 345 
(bottom ) -346. 

38According to his own classification (De Doctrina Christiana, II, ix, in 
Works, xvul, 212ff.) Sobrietas and Castitas, Temperantia being the larger 
heading under which these are grouped. 
39Comus, 9-14. 
40Ibid., 938-939. 
41°¢Sunday,’’ 1. 2. 
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Saviour’s blood. Thus again aivwv puts forward its etymological 
claim, and the phrase, ‘‘But of divine effect,’’ takes on a new 
significance. One last conjecture, founded on circumstantial eyi. 
dence, remains to be developed. Did Milton have, besides moly, 
a further model for haemony which links it definitely with the say. 
ing blood of Christ? 

One of the recognized ‘‘sources’’ of Comus is the Spenserian 
pastoral drama by John Fletcher, The Faithful Shepherdess.*? One 
part of this play which must have drawn Milton’s particular atten- 
tion was the scene in which Clorin the shepherdess is introduced 
‘‘sorting of herbs and telling the natures of them.’’ It cannot be 
urged too strenuously that Clorin was the prototype of the ‘‘ certain 
Shepherd Lad’’ and his ‘‘simples of a thousand names,”’ as this 
sorting of herbs was something of a literary convention**— Milton 
may even have been recalling an incident in his own life*t— but in 
any case the parallel scene from a drama which contributed so much 
to Comus would inevitably have hovered prominently in the mind 
which composed the haemony passage. 

The ‘‘superstitious imagery’’ of the herbs runs on for thirty-five 
lines. Clorin apostrophizes, 


5 ere 
... give me your names, and, next, your hidden power. 
This is the clote, bearing a yellow flower; 
And this, black horehound; both are very good 
For sheep or shepherd bitten by a wood 
Dog’s venomed teeth: these rhamnus’ branches are, 
Which, stuck in entries, or about the bar 
That holds the door fast, kill all enchantments, charms — 
Were they Medea’s verses — that do harms 
To men or cattle: these for frenzy be 
A speedy and a sovereign remedy, 
The bitter wormwood, sage, and marigold, 
Such sympathy with man’s good they do hold: 
This tormentil, whose virtue is to part 
All deadly killing poison from the heart: 
And, here, narcissus root, for swellings best: 


42First quarto, ca. 1610; second quarto, 1629; third quarto, 1634. 
43T, Warton (Todd’s variorum edition of Milton’s Poetical Works, London, 
1801, Comus — Vol. V — ver. 636) cites Michael Drayton’s Muses’ Elysium, 
the fifth nymphal, where Clarinax, a hermit, is introduced ‘‘his sundry simples 
sorting,’’ among them, moly, vervaine, and dill (ll. 201-202, 209-210). 
44His close friend, Charles Diodati, being a medical student, may have 
exhibited to him various healing herbs. See Epitaphium Damonis, 150-154: 
‘“Tu mihi pereurres medicos, tua gramina, succos, 
Helleborumque, humilesque crocos, folium hyacinthi, 
Quasque habet ista palus herbas, artesque medentum... .’’ 
This may be poetic truth only. The literal-minded have inferred that ‘‘a cer- 
tain Shepherd Lad’’ is Diodati himself. 
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Yellow lysimachus, to give sweet rest 

To the faint shepherd, killing, where it comes, 
All busy gnats, and every fly that hums: 

For leprosy, darnel and celandine, 

With calamint, whose virtues do refine 

The blood of man, making it free and fair 

As the first hour it breathed, or the best air: 
Here, other two; but your rebellious use 

Is not for me, whose goodness is abuse; 
Therefore, foul standergrass, from me and mine 
I banish thee, with lustful turpentine; 

You that entice the veins and stir the heat 

To civil mutiny, scaling the seat 

Our reason moves in, and deluding it 

With dreams and wanton fancies, till the fit 

Of burning lust be quench’d, by appetite 
Robbing the soul of blessedness and light: 
And thou, light varvin, too, thou must go after, 
Provoking easy souls to mirth and laughter.45 


And so the long enumeration came to an end, surely not without 
having proved suggestive to the poet of Comus. One could begin 
to align certain drifting similitudes, but there is little profit in this. 
What can be important is that in Fletcher’s list of fifteen virtuous 
plants only one is described as having the special virtue for which 
the Brothers require haemony, the power to protect from enchant- 
ments ‘‘these rhamnus’ branches are, Which . . . kill all en- 
chantments, charms ...’’ But I have been quoting from a modern 
text. In the only editions of The Faithful Shepherdess available to 
Milton, there was a further, fortuitous reason for him to pause 
over this plant rhamnus (or ‘‘ramnus,’’ for the older spelling 
sometimes omitted the breathing).4® The word had been mis- 
printed. Milton faced the necessity of making sense out of either: 
“‘these ramuus branches are,’’*? or ‘‘these ramuns branches are.’”** 
The eighteenth century editors of Beaumont and Fletcher, aware 
that something was wrong, proved superior to the small correction 
called for by substituting ingenious but tangential readings of their 


45Act II, scene ii, 10-44. (In The Works of Francis Beaumont and John 
Fletcher, variorum edition, general editor, A. H. Bullen, London, George Bell 
and Sons, 1908, 111, 43-45.) 

46(Gguvoc). ‘‘Ram’’ and ‘‘ramme’’ were common spellings: see the 
0. E. D., and below. 

47First quarto, Dyce and Bodleian copies (W. W. Greg’s textual note, edition 
cited, m1, 44, 1. 15). 

4sLater editions (Rev. Alexander Dyce’s textual note, in his edition of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works, London, Edward Moxon, 1 (1843), 46), and 
first quarto, British Museum copy (Greg). See Greg’s comment on this quarto 
(op. cit., 1, 4): ‘*The only difficulty arises through different copies presenting 
a number of variant readings, but it will soon be perceived that this is only 
due to certain copies containing one or more uncorrected sheets.’’ 
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own.*? By Warton’s day the branches had become ‘‘ramgon’s 
branches,’’*° and as ramson was undeniably a plant,*' the editorial 
duty of getting an intelligible text seemed fulfilled. It was not 
until 1843 that Alexander Dyce restored the proper reading. 

Whichever misprint the poet who was to write Comus encoun. 
tered, he did not need to be one of the most learned young classicists 
in England to realize what had happened, that a letter had been 
reversed or transposed. The nature of the misprint is such that 
the most unscholarly reader with common sense and the curiosity 
to investigate could soon evolve the required adjustment. But, 
being what he was, Milton had met with the Greek word 6dduvos, 
perhaps even remembered that the inexhaustible Pliny had devoted 
a chapter to this rhamnos, ‘‘inter genera ruborum.’’*? 

It is even possible that Milton’s acquaintance with plants and 
plant-lore enabled him to recognize Fletcher’s allusion at once. But 
this is an idle speculation, worth bringing forward only in connee- 
tion with the discovery that made Warton eall Milton ‘‘a student of 
Botany.’’** Warton noted an extraordinary correspondence, ex- 
tending to verbal detail, between the description of the marvellous 
fig-tree in the ninth book of Paradise Lost®* — the tree from which 
Adam and Eve took leaves ‘‘to gird thir waste’’ — and the account 
of this tree to be found in Gerard’s Herball.®* It looks on the whole 
like a demonstrable fact that, on this oceasion at least, Milton drew 
material from the most famous of English herbals. 

At the time the poet was engaged on Comus, the second edition 
of John Gerard’s Herball or Generall Historie of Plantes was yet 
fresh from the press. The first edition, ‘‘the folio volume which 


49°¢Mr, Theobald would read Raymund’s, and has left us a long Note relat- 
ing to the History of Raymund Lilli, the great Philosopher and Chymist, from 
whom he supposes some Alexipharmick to have taken its Name.’’ Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Works, 1750, u1 (‘‘ printed under the inspection of Mr. Seward’’), 
127. 

50Warton quotes the passage in his edition of the Minor Poems, 2d edition, 
London, G. G. J. and J. Robinson, 1791, p. 212. His page and volume refer- 
ences show that he used Seward’s edition of 1750. Seward, after noting that 
Theobald ‘‘ was certainly in a wrong Track,’’ went on to explain: ‘‘The true 
Word, as Mr. Sympson discovered, is Ramson’s, the Allium Silvestre or Wild 
Garlick. . .’’ 

51Though incapable, alas! of sprouting branches, as Sympson and Seward, 
after identifying the plant as a garlic, might have suspected. 

52Naturalis Historia, XXIV, 14, 76. 

53Warton, op. cit., p. 155. 

541099-1113. 

55First edition, 1597, London, but Warton quotes from the revised Herball 
of 1633 (reprinted, 1636) which Milton probably used. See the aptly italicised 
excerpts in Warton, pp. 155-56, or Todd, 111, 226-227. 
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has made Gerard’s name a household word,’’** had appeared in 
December 1597, to be recognized as ‘‘what was in English the 
greatest botanical work of the sixteenth century.’’*? When Michael 
Drayton, writing about his own Warwickshire, wished to indicate 
the infinite variety of that county’s flora, he listed some specimens, 


and said: 


Of these most helpfull hearbs yet tell we but a few, 

To those unnumbred sorts of Simples here that grew. 
Which justly to set downe, even Dodon short doth fall; 
Nor skillful Gerard, yet, shall ever find them all.58 


The Stirpium Historiae Pemptades Sex of ‘‘Dodon’’ had furnished 
“skillful Gerard’’ with the basis for his Herball. Gerard died in 
1612. In October 1633,°° his celebrated herbal was offered to the 
public in a new edition, ‘‘very much enlarged and emended by 
Thomas Johnson.”’ 

The phytographically curious contemporary who referred to this 
lately published work could have read about several sorts of 
Rhamnus. Chapter 28 of Book III gives an account ‘‘Of Ramme 
or Harts Thorne,’’®’ while ‘‘Buck-Thorne or laxative Ram’’ is 
treated in Chapter 30.% But it is the intervening chapter which 
has the best chance of catching the eye: ‘‘Of Christes Thorne.’’ 
Rhamnus ‘‘kills all enchantments,’’ Fletcher said, and Christ’s- 
thorn is a rhamn, though it went under a third name, too. Gerard 
proceeds, according to his formula: 


Of Christes Thorne. Chap. 29 
* The description 


Christs Thorn or Ram of Lybia, is a very tough and hard shrubby bush, 
growing up sometimes unto the height of a little tree,62 having very long and 
sharpe pricklie branches: but the thornes that grow about the leaves are lesser, 
and not so prickly as the former. The leaves are small, broad, and almost 
round, somewhat sharpe pointed; first of a darke greene colour, and then some- 
what reddish. The floures grow in clusters at the top of the stalks of a yellow 
colour: the husks wherein the seeds be contained, are flat and broad, very like 
unto small bucklers as hard as wood, wherein are contained three or foure thin 
and flat seeds, like the seed of Line or Flaxe. 


56D, N. B., vu, 1100. 

57J, Reynolds Green, A History of Botany in the United Kingdom from the 
Earliest Times to the End of the Nineteenth Century, London, Dent, 1914, p. 34. 

58Poly-olbion, Song XIII, 231-234. 

59Johnson’s notice ‘‘To the Reader’’ is dated, ‘‘ From my house on Snow- 
Hill, Octob. 22, 1633. 

60Herball, 1633, p. 1334. 

61[bid., p. 1337. 

62The Herball of 1597 read: ‘‘. . . hard shrubbie tree, growing up sometimes 
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* The place 


This Thorne groweth in Lybia; it is better esteemed of in the countrey of 
Cyrene than is their Lote tree, as Pliny affirmeth. Of this shrub Diphilus 
Siphnius in Athenaeus in his 14 booke maketh mention, saying, that hee did 
verie often eat of the same in Alexandria that beautiful citie. 

Petrus Bellonius63 who travelled over the Holly Land, saith, that this shrup. 
bie thorne Paliuros was the thorne wherewith they crowned our Saviour Christ: 
his reason for the proofe hereof is this, that in Iudaea there was not any 
thorne so common, so pliant, or so full of cruell sharpe prickles. It groweth 
throughout the whole countrey in such abundance, that it is their common 
feull to burne; yea so common with them there, as our Gorsse, Brakes, and 
broome is here with us. Josephus in his first booke of Antiquities, and 11 chap, 
saith,6¢ that this Thorne hath the most sharpe prickles of any other; ang 
therfore that Christ might be the more tormented, the Iewes rather tooke this 
than any other. Of which I have a small tree growing in my garden, that [ 
have brought foorth by sowing of the seede.65 


The inference readily presents itself that here in Gerard is the fur. 
ther model for haemony, and with it a linking of elements tending 
in the allegorical direction pointed by Coleridge. In this account 
of Christ’s-thorn Milton could have found both a physical and a 
spiritual model for his own plant. 


The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it, 
But in another Countrey, as he said, 
Bore a bright golden flowre, but not in this soyl. . .66 


We may fancy for the moment that ‘‘he’’ is Gerard.® Of course 
the prickles on the leaf and the golden flower come too directly to 
reveal anything about the protean workings of a poet’s mind, but 
the ease of ‘‘darkish’’ is different: Milton has compressed into one 
word Gerard’s ten — ‘‘first of a darke greene colour, and then some- 


63Pierre Belon (du Mans), Les Observations de plusieurs Singularitez et 
Choses Memorables, trouvées en Grece, Asie, Iudée, Egypte, Arabie, et autres 
Pays Estranges, redigées en trois livres, Paris, Gilles Corrozet, 1553, page opp. 
p. 147 (only every other page is numbered). 

64An utterly false reference, the famous unique passage in which Josephus 
(or an interpolator) mentions Jesus Christ occurring in the third chapter of the 
eighteenth book and containing no allusion to the crown of thorns. In his 
preface (‘‘To the Reader’’), Johnson spoke of Gerard’s ‘‘want of sufficient 
learning,’’ since he was ‘‘very little conversant in the writings of the 
Antients.’’ 

65Gerard, Herball (1633), pp. 1335-36. 

66Comus, 631-33. 

67Let me take occasion here to express my doubt that the ‘‘certain Shepherd 
Lad’’ can be —- or need be — identified. None of the identifications that have 
been proposed for him — Diodati, Nathaniel Weld, the Apostle Paul, Milton — 
is especially convincing. He is a nonce device to fit the Attendant Spirit’s role 
of Thyrsis, the devoted servant whose possession of such a wondrous plant 
must somehow be accounted for. The one distinguishing phrase, ‘‘Of small 
regard to see to,’’ (620) can be explained as part of Milton’s—of the At- 
tendant Spirit’s — stress on the humbleness and superficial unattractiveness of 
haemony. 
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what reddish.’’ To go still further on the literal plane, this counter- 
part to haemony bears a golden flower ‘‘in another Countrey’’ 
(namely Libya), ‘‘but not in this soyl’’ (England), as the rhamnus 
native to England is a different plant, and bears no flower that can 
be called ‘‘bright golden.’’ This straining of the parallel, however, 
serves a purpose only as a reminder that, as regards the present 
investigation, it is the name, with what has been written around 
the name, that counts, not the plant back of the name. The cluster 
of potential associations surrounding ‘‘rhamnus’’ was not likely 
to be impaired by the fact (often very obvious) that one writer 
meant by ‘‘rhamnus’’ something totally outside the consciousness 
of another writer who used the same word. 

This point can be put to immediate use towards accounting for: 


... the dull swayn 
Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon.68 


Milton undoubtedly had his allegorical reasons for saying this, but 
he may at the same time have been recollecting an incident in one 
of the idylls of Theocritus. As has been suggested, the poet in his 
reading of the classics would have met with the Greek word Odauvos. 
It is, moreover, a common experience for students of foreign lan- 
guages to recall precisely where an unusual word has occurred. 
Theocritus mentions Odauvos but once. In the Fourth Idyll, the 
goatherd Battus steps on a thorn, whereupon his fellow goatherd 
Corydon tells him: 

tic be0c bux Zoryns, wh vidinoc Zexeo Batte- 

év yao doet OGuvot Te xal GordAador xougovta.©9 


(When you go off to the mountain, go not shoeless, Battus, 
for in the mountains rhamnus and prickly shrubs abound.) 


Was Milton unconsciously responding to this passage when he wrote 
about the dull swain treading with his clouted shoon? His intimacy 
with Theocritus lives in all the poems composed at Horton.” 

We are concerned, then, with rhamnus, alias Christ’s-thorn, alias 
paliuros. Three names, each with a literary past peculiar to itself, 
are connected in Gerard. And there is reason to suppose Milton’s 
interest in one of these names led him to Gerard, where, in the 


68Comus, 634-35, 

69Theocritus, IV, 57-58. 

70He borrowed from the First Idyll the name of the skilled singer, Thyrsis. 
Comus has even been called an idyll adapted to the stage (‘‘Ab initio hujus 
eclogae in scenam inductae. ...’’ E. Des Essarts, De Veterum Poetarum apud 
Miltonem Imitatione, Paris, Thorin, 1871, p. 17). 
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manifest fact that Christ’s-thorn was deemed a species of rhamnus, 
new and sacrosanct associations gathered round the mere magie of 
Fletcher’s plant (and the something more than mere magic of 
Homer’s). Here was inspiration of a quite literal sort, but — ang 
this is a more momentous point —here also was the germ of alle. 
gory. It developed along conventional Christian lines, exquisite 
in its simplicity once the reader has recognized its presence.” 
Space does not permit, nor the occasion warrant probing into the 
obscure history of this bush of supernatural reputation. Suffice 
to say that although ‘‘The Vertues’’ credited to it in Gerard are 
strictly ‘‘med’cinal,’’’* Fletcher had ample precedent for the state. 
ment that rhamnus branches kill enchantments.** It seems that 
rhamnus was already a magical plant before it acquired the sanctity 
of being associated with the Saviour. The impetus given its be- 
lieved power by this association may easily be imagined. While 
other plants have at various times been proposed for the crown 
of thorns,’** this bush under one or another of its names held 


71Compare, also, line 47 of Comus, 
‘“Bacchus that first from out the purple Grape, 
Crush’t the sweet poyson of mis-used Wine — ”’ 
with the following summary conspicuous at the very end of Gerard’s digression 
on Wine (p. 884): 

‘“Almighty God for the comfort of mankinde ordained Wine; but decreed 
withall, That it should be moderately taken, for so it is wholsome and com- 
fortable: but when measure is turned into excesse, it becommeth unwholesome, 
and a poyson most venomous. . .’’? The combination ‘‘sweet poyson’’ has, as 
one would surmise, a previous history, though even those editors who, by 
Keightley’s complaint, seek to turn Milton into a centoist, do not trace it. 
‘‘Sweet poison’’ is to be found in Shakespeare (King John, I, i, 213; ef. 
Coriolanus, III, i, 157) and, before Shakespeare, in Sidney (Astrophel and 
Stella, Fifth Song, 2d stanza, 1. 2). Sir Tophas, in Lyly’s Endymion (V, ii, 
19-20) found ‘‘love to be, as it was said of in old years, Dulce venenum.’’ Bur- 
ton (Anatomy of Melancholy, Everyman’s Library, 1, 205) Englishes the 
identical expression from Aeneas Silvius. Giles Fletcher the elder has ‘‘ poison 
sweet’’ (Poetry of the English Renaissance, ed. by J. W. Hebel and H. H. 
Hudson, New York, F. S. Crofts, 1929, p. 210). 

72° A remedy against poisons’’ (p. 1336) could be a mistranslation of 
contra veneficia, but hardly of ‘‘contra venena,’’ which is what Gerard’s source 
(Remberti Dodonaei Stirpium Historiae Pemptades Sex, Antverpiae, ex officina 
Christophori Plantini, 1583, p. 744) has. Dodonaeus does not mention Christ. 

73H. g., Joannes Wierus, De Praestigiis Daemonum, p. 582, following the 
old division of rhamnus into three kinds, declared: ‘‘rhamni tertii ramum 
valvis fenestrisve impositum, veneficia omnia depellere, tradit Dioscorides.’’ In 
the margin reference is made to Pliny and Dioscorides. Pliny does not allude 
to this virtue, but the Greek physician has been accurately cited. See Medicorum 
Graecorum Opera quae exstant, ed. by C. G. Kiihn, Leipzig, Carolus Cnoblochius, 
1829, Vol. XXV, Pedanii Dioscoridis Anazarbei Ilegi “YAns *Iatetxijs, I, cap. 
exix. 

74See T. F. Thiselton Dyer, The Folk-Lore of Plants, New York, D. Apple- 
ton, 1889, p. 256. 
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the ascendancy in Milton’s day.”* The skeptical might, like Sir 
Thomas Browne, consider such inquiries vain,”* but they thought 
so in the face of a venerable and widespread legend. And the legend, 
jn superimposing a new name on rhamnus or paliuros, inevitably 
hallowed and enlarged the plant’s classic virtue every time it was 
mentioned.” 

Thus this last hypothesis explains anew why haemony was said 
to be ‘‘of divine effect’? and points to the connection between 
haemony and Christ’s blood. By way of summing up one cannot do 
better than to quote from the Travels of Sir John Mandeville which 
tells of no less than four crowns scornfully bestowed on Jesus the 
night of His trial. This is what is related of the first of these 
crowns : 


. And ye shall understande that our Lord in that night that he was taken, 
he was led into a garden, and there he was examined sharply, & there the 
Jewes crowned him with a crown of abbespine braunches that grew in the same 
garden & set it on his head so fast, that the blood came downe by many places 
of his visage, necke, and shoulders, and therefore hath the abbespine many 
vertues, for he that beareth a braunche of it about him, no thunder, nor any 
maner of tempest may hurt him, nor the house that it is in may no evill ghost 
come, nor in no place where it is.78 


It is a fascinating assumption, at least, that the Homeric plant was 
subtly exalted in Milton’s mind or (rather) fused with the con- 
ception of another and more glorious plant. The very word 
‘‘haemony’’ can be viewed as ingeniously exemplifying this blend 
of two worlds, classical and Christian. 


75See the commentators of the time on Mat. xxvii, 29: e.g., Franciscus 
Lucas Brugensis (Lue de Bruges), In Sacrosancta Quatuor Iesu Christi Evan- 
gelia Commentarius, Antwerp, 1605, p. 518; Cornelius Jansenius, Tetrateuchus, 
sive Commentarius in quatuor Evangelia, Louvain, 1639, p. 379. It was not 
until many years later that it became recognised that the Libyan rhamnus 
could not have been the plant used. Cf. Henry Alford, editor, The Greek 
Testament, London, F. and J. Rivington, 1849. I, 211. 

76Pseudodoxia Epidemica, Book VII, ch. 1: ‘‘. . . But surely in vain we 
enquire . . . whether the Crown of thorns was made of Paliuros. . .’’ Browne, 
Works, ed. by Geoffrey Keynes, London, Faber and Gwyer, III (1928), 262-63. 

77As when George Sandys wrote: ‘‘[Circe] . .. could not prevaile over the 
person of Ulysses, secured by the hearbe Moly, which was given him by Mercury 
(a more cunning Magician, and inventor of that art) who forced her to restore 
their former shapes to his servants. For as the earth produceth malignant 
simples, so doth it Antidotes to resist their virulency; among those of this 
kinde they reckon the Sarr-fish, the Iasper-stone, Christs-thorne, Agnus castus, 
and Fleawort. ...’’ (Ovids Metamorphosis Englished, Mythologizd, and Repre- 
sented in Figures, London, 1640 — previously issued in 1632 — p. 264). Milton 
may well have read this very passage conjoining moly and Christ’s thorn. See 
Douglas Bush, Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition in English Poetry, 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1932, pp. 267-68. 

78The Travels of Sir John Mandeville (1568), ed. by Jules Bramont, Every- 
man’s Library, p. 22. 
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It is not claimed that the conjectures presented here, however 
well documented, are all true. It is claimed only that each has its 
appropriateness. As for their disconcerting plurality, we have the 
lesson of all past study and research that there is no such thing jy 
John Milton as a single influence. 

















ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS TO THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF 19th CENTURY BRITISH DRAMA 


By ARNOLD BrELLA 
U. 8. Army 


Allardyce Nicoll, in the second volume of his A History of Early 
Nineteenth Century Drama, 1800-1850,' has compiled by far the 
most complete list of the plays produced during these years. But 
that the list is far from definitive is shown nowhere more plainly 
than in that section of his handlist which includes some two thou- 
sand plays whose authors are unknown. Yet his volume is so com- 
plete that any later scholar in reality can only correct and add to it. 

The facts of this study are taken chiefly from the material that is 
embodied in two of Leigh Hunt’s important magazines, the Ez- 
aminer (1808-1821)* and the Tatler (September 4, 1830-February 
20, 1832).° The rest of the information is taken from Leigh Hunt’s 
London Journal (1834-1835), Walter Jerrold’s engaging biog- 
raphy, Douglas Jerrold,’ Planché’s Autobiography® and Hunt’s 
theatrical criticism in the News (1807).7 

Of course, the first question that is raised in connection with such 
a study as this is: how far can the sources be trusted? Surely 
Jerrold’s statements, based as they are on all the available facts, 
and Planché’s personal recollections should be above reproach; and, 
it seems to me, Hunt’s recognized excellence and care as a theatrical 
eritic make him as reliable a source as one is likely to find in ex- 
amining the periodicals of the time. It must be pointed out, how- 
ever, that even though all the other lists of plays at hand were 


INicoll, Allardyce. A History of Early Nineteenth Century Drama, 1800- 
1850. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930. 2 Vols. 

2The Examiner. A Sunday Paper on Politics, Domestic Economy, and 
Theatricals. Edited by Leigh Hunt. London: Printed and published by John 
Hunt. 1808-1821. 14 Vols. 

3The Tatler. A Daily Journal of Literature and the Stage. Edited by Leigh 
Hunt. London: J. Onwhyn, at the Office 4 Catherine Street, Strand. 1830- 
1832. 4 Vols. 

4Leigh Hunt’s London Journal. By Leigh Hunt, Esq., and Many of his 
Esteemed Literary Friends. London: Charles Knight, Ludgate Street. 4/2/34 
— 7/31/35. 2 Vols. 

5Jerrold, Walter. Douglas Jerrold Dramatist and Wit. London: Hadder 
and Stoughton. 1914. 2 Vols. 

6Planché, J. R. The Recollections and Reflections of J. R. Planché. London: 
Tinsley Brothers. 1872. 2 Vols. 
7The News. Theatricals by Leigh Hunt. London: Phipps. 1807. 
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consulted in search of material, Hunt’s word in many eases stands 
alone. But the great number of agreements between Hunt and oth. 
er authorities must be recognized as lending a good deal of weight 
to those of Hunt’s statements which differ with or were unnoted 
by others. 

Hunt unfortunately never divulges the sources of his information, 
though it seems fairly certain that they were more reliable than 
mere theatric gossipings.* Throughout his entire career as a the. 
atrical critic he seems to have been intent on giving to his readers 
that which he was convinced was truth. There is, however, in the 
Tatler something, more definite than his attitude, that can be given 
in proof of his accuracy. 

Early in the first month of the Tatler’s existence, Hunt, to make 
his journal more attractive to theatre-goers, began to publish each 
day the playbills of the theatres. These bills contained the title of 
the play, the members of the cast, the composer of the music, and 
whenever it was discoverable, the name of the author. In this last, 
Hunt deliberately sets out to give to the public a piece of vital 
information which before him often was thought of little or no 
importance.® Letters from readers show the popularity of this plan 
and even at times call attention to inaccuracies which Hunt could 
not keep out of the bills.1° Many letters also are from the authors 
and composers of music of the various plays; and these too are 
evidence showing the truth of Hunt’s statements in the published 
bills.™ 

One other fact must be given in support of List IV in this study. 
Hunt’s extensive knowledge of the drama and of the other literature 
of his day makes him particularly well-fitted to recognize the ulti- 
mate sources of the new plays. Moreover, the publication with the 
other playbills of those of the French company, first acting at the 
Haymarket and later at the Adelphi during the winter season of 
1830-1831," has been an immense aid in tracing the translations by 


8It was one of Hunt’s standing self-congratulatory remarks that he never 
saw the inside of a green-room during his career as a theatrical critic. Cf. 
Autobiography. 1, 173. Ed. Roger Ingpen. London. 1903. 

9See the essay introductory to the playbills, Tat. 9/17/30, 1, 45. 

10Cf. particularly Tat. 12/14/30, 1, 348; and Tat. 1/4/31, m1, 418. 

11Cf. letters from John Howard Payne Tat. 8/16/31, 11, 159, Tat. 8/19/31, 
1, 170-171; and letters from John Barnett, Tat. 9/2/31, 11, 218. In Tat. 4/30/31, 
111, 820 Telesforo de Trueba y Cosio writes to Hunt contradicting the rumor 
that his The Exquisites (Cf. List I, No. 16) is a joint production. 

12The first playbill of the French company appeared Tat. 1/10/31, 11, 440; 
they continued to appear on the average of twice a week until Tat. 7/1/31, 
Ill, 4. 
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English authors of French plays hitherto unrecognized in this 


capacity. 


Following are the abbreviations used in all the lists: 


ad. 


Tat. 
Larpent 


Nicoll, II 


Planché 
SC 


for advertisement (in the Examiner both for produced plays 
and published plays; in the London Journal only for the 
latter.) 
for the Examiner. 
for Leigh Hunt’s London Journal. 
for playbili. 
for review. 
for Tatler. 
for Catalogue of the Larpent Plays in the Huntington 
Library.13 
for A History of Early Nineteenth Century Drama, Vol- 
ume ITI. 
for the Recollections and Reflections of J. R. Planché. 
for ‘‘ The Stage’’ Cyclopaedia.14 


Following are the abbreviations used in List IT: 


Theatres — 
Adel. 
C. G. 
D. L. 
Hay. 


for the Adelphi. 
for Covent Garden. 
for Drury Lane. 
for the Haymarket. 


Classification of plays — 


Bal. : 
C. Int. : 
D . 


D. Bal. : 
D. Sk. 
F. 

Ora. 

T. V. 

T. 


for Ballet. 

for Comie Interlude. 
for Drama. 

for Dramatie Ballet. 
for Dramatic Sketch. 
for Faree. 

for Oratorio. 

for Tableaux Vivans. 
for Tragedy. 


KEY 


In Lists II and V the date of the Tatler quoted is to be under- 
stood as the date also of the first production, since almost without 
discoverable exception, Hunt has published the first playbill of new 
plays on the first day of the play’s performance. The dates in the 
other lists are those of the reviews or playbills from which the 
information was taken. 

The dash in all cases represents a lack of information that can 
be supplied only by unsupported inference. 

It has been the practise to give the full name of an author or a 
play the first time it appears only. 


13Catalogue of the Larpent Plays in the Huntington Library. Compiled by 
Dougald MaeMillan. San Marino, California. 1939. 
14°‘ The Stage’’ Cyclopaedia. A Bibliography of Plays. Compiled by 


Reginald Clarence. London: ‘‘The Stage.’’ 1909. 
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Cross-references are to list and number. Reference to plays in 


the same list are indicated only by number. 


The name of the author (if known) follows the title of the play; 


the name of the composer (if known) follows the author’s. [py 
Lists I, III, IV, and V enough information has been included to 
locate the play in Nicoll’s list. 


The dates from my sources are given in the usual American style: 


month, day, year. Those from Nicoll are given in the English man. 
ner: day, month, year. 


on 


10. 
11. 


List I 
AUTHORS UNKNOWN TO NICOLL IDENTIFIED 


Aladdin. Isaae Pocock. Planché (1, 139) speaks of Grimaldi’s 
excellence as Kasrack in this piece. Cf. The Theatrical Looker- 
On'® (1, 34), which refers to a play of this name as ‘‘drama- 
tized by Pocock some years since.”’ 

Alwyn and Bertholdy. George Almar. pb. Tat. 4/11/31, n, 752. 
Arrangement. Attributed to Telesforo de Trueba y Cosio. From 
the French. Music, Barnett. rev. Tat. 8/16/31, mm, 160. (8 C 
28, gives Don Trueba as the author.) 

The Bath Road. John Poole. rev. Tat. 10/15/30, 1, 144. See 
List IV, No. 6. 

La Bayadere. M. Deshayes. Musie (Auber), arranged by M. 
Musard. pb. Tat. 5/28/31, 1, 916. 

The Bohemian Mother. Joseph Ebbsworth. pb. Tat. 4/18/31, 
11, 776. (Is this the same play or a rework of Rosalie; or Father 
and Daughter? Cf. Nicoll, 1, 298.) 

The Carnival at Naples. William Dimond. pb. Tat. 11/4/30, 
1, 212. Music, Barnett. rev. Tat. 11/1/30, 1, 199. (S C, 67, gives 
J. Barnett as composer. ) 

A Cheque on My Banker. William Thomas Moncrieff. ad. Ez. 
8/12/21, 512. 

The Conscript; or, The Vetcran and His Dog. William Barry- 
more. rev. Jat. 11/18/30, 1, 259. See List IV, No. 11. 

The Court of Old Fritz. John Frederick Smith. Planché, m, 9. 
Davy Jones; or, Harlequin and Mother Carey’s Chickens. Bar- 
rymore. rev. Tat. 12/28/30, 1, 395. The music of the overture 
selected by Bishop and the rest of the music by R. Hughes. 
Tat. 1/6/31, u, 427. 








15The Theatrical Looker-On; Birmingham. James Drake, 1822. Vol. I. 














12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


29. 
26. 
27. 


28. 
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Delusions. Barnard. pb. Tat. 4/11/31, n, 752. 

Double or Quits. - Barnett. Adapted from the French. 
rev. Tat. 4/12/31, 1, 755. 

The Emissary; or, the Revolt of Moscow. G. Dance.’® pb. Tat. 
5/14/31, 11, 868. 

Etiquette Run Mad. Tyrone Power. Tat. 2/8/31, u, 539. This 
play is ascribed to Power in a review of his Married Lovers. 
(Is this an earlier version of Power’s Etiquette; or, A Wife for 
a Blunder, C. G. 1836? Nicoll, 1, 377.) 

The Exquisites. Telesforo de Trueba y Cosio. rev. Tat. 


4/30/31, u, 819. 
Favorites in Town. Ascribed to Moncrieff. rev. Tat. 12/13/31, 


mi, 563. 

La Femme Sentinelle. Miss Barnett. pb. Tat. 2/7/32, rv, 128. 
(S C, 150, gives Miss Barnett as the author.) 

The French Spy. J. T. Haines. pb. Tat. 4/21/31, u, 788. (This 
is probably the same play or an earlier version of Haines’ The 
French Spy, 1837. Cf. Nicoll, m, 312.) 

Gnome King; or, The Giant Mountains. Attributed to Frederic 
Reynolds. rev. Ex. 10/10/19, 655. See List IV, No. 29. 

The Grenadicr. H. Bayly. Overture and two of the songs, S. 
Nelson, pb. Tat. 3/5/31, 1, 628. 

Grimalkin the Great; or, Harlequin and the King of Cats. 
John Baldwin Buckstone. Overture and music, G. H. Rodwell. 
rev. Tat. 12/25/30, 1, 388. 

Harlequin Munchausen; or, the Fountain of Love. Charles 
Farley. rev. Ex. 1/4/19, 10. 

Harlequin Pat and Harlequin Bat; or, The Giant’s Cause- 
way.’* Farley. Overture and music, G. Stansbury. pb. Tat. 
12/25/30, 1, 388. See List III, No. 22. The speaking opening 
by Peake. pb. Tat. 12/27/30, 1, 392. 

The Headsman. Almar. pb. Tat. 4/9/31, m, 748. 

He’s Not A-Miss. C. Dance. pb. Tat. 1/21/32, tv, 72. 

Hyder Ali. Buckstone. pb. Tat. 11/23/31, m, 496. This piece 
is a burlesque on the play next listed. 

Hyder Ali; or, The Lions of Mysore. Alfred Bunn. pb. Tat. 











16Hunt, Tat. 6/1/31, u, 928, acknowledges a letter from the ‘‘author of the 
Emissary’’ in which the poetry of the piece is ascribed to a different play- 
wright. 

17The name of this pantomime became Harlequin Fat and H. B. after a 
short run, the switch occasioned by a change in the cast. See pb. Tat. 1/3/31, 
I, 416, and rev. Tat. 1/6/31, m1, 427. 
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29. 
30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 
34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 
40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 
44. 


45. 
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11/25/31, m1, 504. The prologue, by S. Beasley, is printed jn 
Tat. 10/18/31, 11, 357. 

The Idol’s Birthday. John Oxenford. Planché, n, 9. 

Ireland; or, The Rose of Kerry. Thompson. Musie, Bley. 
ett, pb. Tat. 5/7/31, n, 840. 

Isaure; or, The Maniac of the Alps. Benjamin Webster, ad, 
L. J. 6/18/34, 1, 96. (S C, 220, gives B. Webster as author.) 
See List IV, No. 37. 

A King’s Fireside. Thomas Morton. Translated from the 
French. rev. Tat. 12/18/30, 1, 363. 

The King’s Friend. Robert Sulivan. Planché, 1, 116. 

The Lady-Killer. Douglas Jerrold. 1831. Douglas Jerrold, 1, 
662. 

The Lost Son. — Ainsworth. From the French of Scribe. 
pb. Tat. 2/10/31, u, 548. 

Love’s Frailties; or, Passion and Repentance. John Joseph 
Stafford. ad. L. J. 5/7/34, 1, 48. See List IV, No. 47. 

Maids and Bachelors. C. M. Westmacott. From a letter by him 
to the Tatler. Tat. 4/14/31, u, 764. See List IV, No. 49. 
Margaret’s Ghost; or, The Libertine’s Ship. Edward Fitzball. 
ad. L. J. 6/18/34, 1, 96. 

Mis-Apprehension. C. Dance. pb. Tat. 2/2/31, mm, 520. 
Mount St. Bernard; or,The Headsman. Moncrieff. ad. L. J. 
6/18/34, 1, 96. 

My Friend from Town; or, The Election. Lunn. rev. Tat. 
6/7/31, 11, 944. See List V, No. 15. 
The New Year’s Gift; or, Harlequin, Jack of Newbury. Barry- 
more. Overture and music, Blewett. pb. Tat. 12/25/30, 1, 388. 
See List V, No. 17. 

Olympic Pic-nic. Samuel Lover. Planché, 1, 254. 

The Persian Hunters; or, The Rose of Gurgistan. Noble. 
Music, Horn. rev. Ex. 8/24/17, 537. (Larpent, No. 1979, 327 
ascribes this Opera to Thomas Noble under the title of Zodaiya; 
or, The Rose of Gurgistan.) See List IV, No. 58. (S OC, 351, 
gives Horn as the composer. ) 

The Picturesque. Haynes Bayly.’* Music, Barnett. rev. Tat. 
8/26/31, 11, 195. See List III, No. 38. 











18For further information concerning the authorship of this play, see, Tat. 
8/29/31, 111, 202, in which a letter signed ‘‘J. N.’’ is published which charges 
‘‘Baillie’’ with plagiarizing. Another letter, signed ‘‘Q,’’ defends Bayly 
(Tat. 8/31/31, 1, 207.) 
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62. 


. Unconscious Counterfeit. 
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The Pilot; or, A Tale of the Thames. Buckstone. pb. Tat. 
11/30/30, 1, 300. See List V, No. 20. 

Proof Presumptive. Charles Kemble. Translated from the 
French. rev. Ex. 10/25/18, 680. (Larpent, No. 2049, 338, 
ascribes this play doubtfully to Kemble as ‘‘Translated from 
the French.’’) 

The Ramsbottoms at Rheims. Peake. This was a prelude to 
Planché’s Coronation of Charles X. Planché, 1, 72. 

The Ring of the Farmer’s Daughter. Mrs. Turnbull. ad. L. J. 
6/18/34, 1, 96. (Is this Nicoll’s The Ring, listed U. A., u, 5172) 
The Russian Captive. Haines. Overture and music, the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Burghersh. pb. Jat. 6/20/31, 1, 992. 


. The Servant of All Work. Bernard. rev. Tat. 8/13/31, u, 152. 





The Spirit of the Mist. Keppell. Music, B. P. Hill. pb. 
Tat. 6/3/31, 1, 936. See List III, No. 46. 

Temper; or, The Domestic Tyrant. G. Lewis. From the French. 
rev. Ex. 5/7/09, 298-299. 

Two Pence. Peake. rev. Ex. 7/22/21, 460. 

Greffuhle. Ha. 2/18/10, 110. 
B. F. (Barron Field) lists this among Greffuhle’s works in a 
review of his The Budget of Blunders. 

The Waltz. Samuel Arnold. rev. Ex, 9/12/13, 589-590. (Lar- 
pent, No. 1778, 295, ascribes this doubtfully to Arnold. 8. C, 
473, however, gives Arnold as the author.) 

The Water Witch; or, The Skimmer of the Seas. Bernard. pb. 
Tat. 11/30/30, 1, 300. 

Wet Weather. Attributed to Colman. rev. Ex. 7/25/19, 474. 
What are You At? Moncrieff. ad. Ex. 4/16/20. See List V. 
No. 31. 

The Widow Bewitched. Perey Farren. Tat. 6/13/31, 0, 967. 
Plot founded upon Colman’s The Deuce is in Him. rev. Tat. 
6/16/31, u, 979. 

Williams’s Morsels of Mirth: For Moments of Merriment. 
— Williams. rev. Tat. 3/3/31, mn, 619. This was not a play; 
Williams was a magician who ‘‘spotted’’ his act with songs. 
See List V, No. 32. 

Woman’s Will a Riddle. Swift. From Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Woman Pleased. rev. Ex. 7/23/20, 476. (Cf. Lar- 
pent, No. 2099, 346, which ascribes this play to Edmund L. 
Swift.) 
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The Wreck; or, The Buccaneer’s Bridal. Williams. (See 
No. 56 above.) Tat. 3/28/31, u, 704. This play seems to be a 
partial plagiarism of Fitzball’s The Wreck Ashore. See The 
Wreck, List IV, No. 81. 


List II 
PLAYS AND AUTHORS NOT IN NICOLL 





Bajazet Gag; or, The Manager in Search of a Star. 
Jerrold. Douglas Jerrold, 1, 664. 

D. Baron Trenck. Surrey. —— Osbaldiston. pb. Tat. 1/10/ 
31, mn, 440. From Scribe and Delavigne’s Baron de Trenck. 
pb. Tat. 2/1/31, n, 516. 

T. V. The Battle of Waterloo. D. L. Barrymore. pb. Tat. 
6/9/31, 1, 956. The first bill appeared 6/7/31, and the pro- 
duction in all probability occurred on that day. The bill is 
ambiguous, but if this were indeed a Tableau that fact would 
explain its omission by Nicoll. 

The Blind Boy. C. G. Captain Hewetson. Ex. 12/17/09, 
810. This is a separate play seemingly from Kenney’s Blind 
Boy (1807). For confirmation of this cf. ‘‘Some Notes on the 
Plays of T. J. Dibdin,’’ by James Sandoe, University of Colo- 
rado Studies, June, 1940, 219. Dibdin in his Reminiscences 
ascribes a play of this title to Hewetson. 

R. D. The Brigand. Surrey. Osbaldiston. pb. Tat. 1/1/31, 
m, 412. The first bill appeared Tat. 11/18/30, 1, 276. This 
seems to be a different play from Planché’s Brigand (1829). 
D. Bal. The Carpenter. Lyceum. M. Moreau. rev. Ex. 8/8/ 
13, 508. 

D. Sk. Cellini and His Mistress. Not produced. ‘‘ Junius 
Redivivus.’’ Quoted with a comment by Hunt. Tat. 12/12/3], 
II, 558-559. 

Bal. Divertissement Suisse. D. L. Simon. Music selected from 
Suisse Melodies and composed by Simon. rev. Tat. 4/23/31, 
m1, 804. (This Ballet is listed and correctly attributed to Simon, 
S C, 115.) 

‘“Dramatic Scenes.’’ Barry Cornwall. Published in 
Marcian Colonna, an Italian Tale. ad. Ex. 1/14/21, 32. 

Bal. La Foire de Smyrna. King’s. D’Egville. rev. Ez. 
7/15/21, 443. 











. F. Frincandeau; or, The Coronet and the Cook. Hay. John 
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Howard Payne. From a letter by Payne to the Tatler. Tat. 
8/19/31, m, 170. The first playbill appeared Tat. 8/9/31, 
mi, 136. 

Bal. Gencrous Sultan. King’s. M. Hullin. rev. Ex. 12/26/19, 
828. 

T. V. Grecian Statues; or, Living Models of Antiques. Adel. 
T. Thompson. pb. Tat. 4/8/31, u, 744. The first bill appeared 
Tat. 2/18/31, 1, 576. 

Bal. Une Heure A Napoli. King’s. —— Albert. Music, Costa. 
First pb. Tat. 2/4/32, rv, 120. The ballet is ascribed to these 
men in Tat. 1/23/32, rv, 76. 

— Jack Dolphin. Jerrold. 1833. Douglas Jerrold, u, 662. 
T. Jephtha. Not produced. John Vartie. ad. Ex. 2/27/20, 
144. 

Bal. Kenilworth. King’s. Deshayes. Music, Costa. From 
Seott’s novel. Tat. 3/1/31, u, 612. 

F. Love and Laudanum. Woolwich. —— Baynes. Ex. 4/12/ 
18, 236. Baynes had sent a printed copy of the farce to Hunt 
charging S. Penley with plagiarism in The Sleeping Draught. 
Later the charge was withdrawn. The farce was first produced 
2/23/18. 

D. Sk. Lucretia. Not produced. Francis Edgworth. Pub- 
lished with a comment by Hunt. Tat. 11/2/31, m1, 421-422. 
Iurline ; or, The Water Nymph’s Revolt. Burrows. 
ad. L. J. 6/18/34, 1, 96. 

— Mammon. Jerrold. Douglas Jerrold, u, 664. 

Ora. II Mose in Egitto. C. G. Englished by Edmund Bell- 
chambers. Music, Rossini. rev. Ex. 2/3/22, 77. Hunt attacked 
the English version as bad poetry in the first review. Several 
letters by Bellchamber’s were published in the Examiner. Cf. 
particularly Ex. 2/10/22, 93. 








. Bal. La Nayade. King’s. Taglioni. Music, Nadaud. pb. Tat. 


5/7/31, 11, 844. 
— North Pole; or, Tales of the Frozen Ocean. Haines. ad. 
L. J. 6/18/34, 1, 96. 


. O. Oberon. A’Becket. This was produced by Braham in his 


new theatre in King’s Street, St. James’ in 1837. Planché was 
forced to invoke the new dramatic copyright act to protect 
his opera of this title. Planché, 1, 270. 

Bal. Oenone et Paris. King’s. 





Gardel. pb. Tat. 2/24/31, 
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1, 596. This is billed as ‘‘a Favourite Ballet’’ and no doubt 
had been produced before this date. 

An Old House in the City. Jerrold. 1836. Douglas Jer. 
rold, 11, 663. 

Bal. The Patriots of Poland. Queen’s. Music, Harroway. pb, 
Tat. 5/5/31, u, 836. 

Paul Braintree, The Poacher. Jerrold. 1831. Douglas 
Jerrold, u1, 662. 

C. Paul the Reprobate; or, The Law in 1656. —— Rogers, 
ad. L. J. 6/18/34, 1, 96. 

C. Int. Reformation. Queen’s. Baile Bernard. rev. Tat. 
6/3/31, u, 935. The first playbill appeared Tat. 6/2/31, 11, 932, 
— Rival Tobacconists. Jerrold. Douglas Jerrold, u, 664. 
Bal. Le Romantic Amoureaux. D. L. Simon. Overture and 
music, composed and selected by Simon. pb. Tat. 10/6/31, 1, 
124. (S C, 386, lists this as by Simon.) 

D. Saul. Oliver Martext ‘‘of Arden.’’ Trans. from the Fr. of 
M. De Voltaire. ad. Ex. 7/30/20, 496. 

Siege of Calais. Planché. This was never produced. 
Planché wrote it as a libretto for an opera by Mendelssohn who 
decided not to write it after much equivocation, (1, 284). It 
was then transferred to Henry Smart who began the music but 
could not finish it because of eye trouble (1, 315). The play 
was still in manuscript in 1872. 

T. V. The Soldier’s Widow. D. L. Barrymore. ‘‘ Suggested 
by and illustrating A. Scheffer’s beautiful Print, called Tue 
SotprerR’s Wipow!’’ pb. Tat. 6/7/31, u, 948. 

Summer Amusement; or, Something New. Raymond 
and Dowton. News, 7/19/07, 232. This was touring in the 
provinces. Hunt culled this information from a Canterbury 
paper. (Is this Summer Amusements, by Miles Peter Andrews 
and William Augustus Miles (1779) ?) 

C. Surplus Population. Not produced. William Cobbett. 
Book rev. Tat. 5/31/31, 1m, 921-922. Cobbett published this in 
his ‘‘ Political Register,’’ 5/28/31. 

Bal. Les Trois Sultanes. D. L. Simon. pb. Tat. 11/8/30, 1, 
224. (S C, 453, lists this as by Simon.) 

Bal. The Village Doctor. Lyceum. Signor Antonio Francesco 
Montignani. rev. Ex. 4/29/10, 267-268. 

M. D. The Vow of Silence. Barnett. ad. L. J. 6/18/34, 1, 96. 
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List IIT 
COMPOSERS NOT LISTED IN NICOLL IDENTIFIED 


Alfred the Great; or, The Patriot King. Knowles. T. Cooke. 
rev. Tat. 4/28/31, u, 812. 

Black-Eyed Susan; or, All in the Downs. Jerrold. Overture, 
‘and the whole of the Music, from Dibdin’s Songs, by Blew- 
ett.’? pb. Tat. 10/4/30, 1, 104. 

Bringing Home the Bride. Moncrieff. G. H. Rodwell. pb. Tat. 
2/28/31, 11, 608. 

The Chaste Salute. U. A. C. E. Horn. pb. Tat. 1/19/31, nu, 
472. See List IV, No. 10. 

Clari, The Maid of Milan. Payne. Bishop. pb. Tat. 11/26/30, 
1, 292. (S C, 81, concurs. ) ' 

Comfortable Lodgings. Peake. Hawes. pb. Tat. 7/4/31, m, 12. 
Comrades and Friends; or, Iafe for LIfe. Pocock. Music 
selected and arranged by Stansbury. pb. Tat. 2/11/31, 1, 552. 
The Danish Wife. MacFarren. Harroway. pb. Tat. 3/10/31, 
m1, 644. 

Davy Jones! See List I, No. 11. 

The Deuce is in Her. Planché. Barnett. rev. Tat. 9/4/30, 
I, 2. 

The Devil’s Ducat! or, The Gift of Mammon. Jerrold. G. H. 
Rodwell. rev. Tat. 12/16/30, 1, 356. See List IV, No. 14. 

Don Juan. Buckstone. ‘‘... with the whole of Mozart’s Musie, 
arranged by Mr. Hawes.’’ pb. Tat. 9/21/30, 1, 60. 

Duke for a Day. U. A. Boieldieu’s musie from Le Noveau 
Seigneur, arranged by Barham Livius, with ‘‘an overture and 
other musie of his own composition and adaptation.’’ rev. Tat. 
3/1/31, u, 611. 


. Feudal Lady. U. A. Hawes. rev. Tat. 7/4/31, m1, 12. 


Fisherman’s Hut. Tobin. One song by Davy, the ‘‘rest chiefly 
by Reeve.’’ rev. Ex. 10/24/19, 683-684. See List V, No. 12. 
The Foster-Brothers. U. A. Hawes. rev. Tat. 9/6/30, 1, 8. 


. Galatea. U. A. From Gay’s Serenata. ‘‘With HANDEL’s music, 


arranged by Mr. C. Potter.’’ pb. Tat. 2/3/31, 1, 524. See List 
IV, No. 25. 

Giraldi Duval. Fitzball. Musie ‘‘ecompiled’’ by T. Cooke. rev. 
Ex. 9/16/21, 584. See List IV, No. 28. 

Greeney’d Monster; or, How to Get Your Money. Pocock. 
Welsh. rev. Ex. 10/20/11, 679. 
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Grimalkin the Great! See List I, No. 22. 

Harlequin Pat and Harlequin Bat. Farley. G. Stansbury. rey. 
Tat. 12/25/30, 1, 388. A letter to Hunt, Tat. 1/14/31, n, 419 
ascribes the Music to John Barnett, stating that the bills of the 
theatre are incorrect in this particular. It seems best to keep 
Stansbury’s name, however, since even after the receipt of this 
letter he is given as the musician in the playbills of the Tatler. 
The Haunted Hulk. Fitzball. Hawes. rev. Tat. 7/3/31, m, 44, 
Ireland; or, The Rose of Kerry. See List I, No. 30. 

Irish Girl. U. A. Hawes. rev. Tat. 9/10/30, 1, 24. 
Kamtchatka; or The Slave’s Tribute. Charles Kemble. Over. 
ture, Ware; the rest of the music, Welsh. From Katzebue’s 
Count Benyowski. rev. Ex. 10/20/11, 678. 

The Legion of Honour. Planché. Lee. rev. Tat. 4/16/81, 1, 
772. See List IV, No. 44. (S C, 246, gives Lee as author of this 
piece rather than composer, but is probably incorrect.) 
Married Lovers. Power. Barnett. pb. Tat. 2/2/31, 1, 520. 
Masaniello. Kenney. Barham Livius. Tat. 12/16/31, m, 575. 
Mrs. G. Barnett. Harroway. rev. Tat. 3/4/31, 1, 623. See List 
IV, No. 50. 

Napoleon Buonaparte. M. R. Lacy. ‘‘The Music composed and 
arranged by Messrs. Piccini, Amidee, and G. Stansbury.’’ pb. 
Tat. 5/24/31, u, 900. 

Napoleon the Victim of Ambition. U. A. J. M. Jolly. pb. Tat. 
5/21/31, nm, 892. 

The New Year’s Gift! See List I, No. 42. 

Norma. Planché. Bellini. Planché translated this from the 
Italian libretto. Bellini’s score was used. Planché, 1, 272. 

Old King Cole. U. A. Jolly. rev. Tat. 12/28/31, m, 616. 
Peccadilloes. MacFarren. Grattan. Cooke. Tat. 4/13/31, 1, 760. 
Persian Hunters. See List I, No. 44. 

The Picturesque. Bayly. Barnett. rev. Tat. 8/26/31, m1, 195. 
For further information concerning the composer of this piece, 
see a letter, signed ‘‘B’’ which defends Barnett against Hunt’s 
charge of lack of inspiration. Tat. 8/31/31, m, 211. 

The Pilot; or, A Tale of the Sea. Fitzball. G. H. Rodwell. rev. 
Tat. 11/25/30, 1, 284. 

Plots; or, The North Tower. Arnold. M. P. King. rev. Ez. 
9/9/10, 569. 
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The Quartette; or, Interrupted Harmony. U. A. ‘With Mo- 
zart’s Overture to Figaro. The rest of the music composed and 
selected by Mr. Hawes.’’ pb. Tat. 9/18/30, 1, 52. (8S C, 371, 
concurs. ) 

The Rival Soldiers. O’Keefe. With ‘‘musie by the Late Dr. 
Arnold.’’ rev. Ex. 8/30/18, 554. 

Robert the Devil; Duke of Normandy. Raymond. Overture 
and Music, J. Barnett. pb. Tat. 10/28/30, 1, 188. 

The Russian Captive. See List I, No. 50. 

Sister of Charity. U. A. Hawes. pb. Tat. 9/20/30, 1, 56. 

The Spirit of the Mist. See List I, No. 52. The music of this 
piece was listed in the first playbills as by Harroway ; however, 
with the bills beginning 6/2/31, Hill’s name is given and re- 
tained thereafter. 

Tact. Morris Barnett. J. A. Barnett. pb. Tat. 2/14/31, n, 560. 
Three to One. U. A. G. Cooke. pb. Tat. 2/3/31, m1, 524. 

The Times. U. A. ‘‘The accompaniments and the new Overture 
by G. A. Macfarren of the Royal Academy of Music.’’ pb. Tat. 
4/26/31, m, 804. 

The Troubador. U. A. ‘‘With new and selected Music by Mr. 
Harroway.’’ pb. Tat. 4/18/31, u, 776. 

Turn Out. Kenney. King. rev. Ex. 3/15/12, 171-172. 

Twenty Years Ago. Pocock. T. Welsh. rev. Ex. 7/29/10, 475. 
Unknown Guest. Arnold. Kelley and Braham. rev. Ex. 4/2/ 
15, 221. 

Up All Night. Arnold. M. P. King. rev. Ex. 7/2/09, 424.%* 
The Vampire. Planché. Marschner’s score was revised by 
Hawes. Planché, 1, 151. 

Virgin of the Sun. Reynolds. Bishop. rev. Ex. 2/9/12, 91. 
See also a letter from John Barnett in the Tatler (9/2/31, m, 
218) which tells of the ‘‘charming music’’ by Bishop in this 
play. 

Wreck Ashore; or, A Bridegroom from the Sea. Buckstone. 
‘*Overture and the whole of the Music by Mr. G. H. Rodwell.’’ 
pb. Tat. 10/30/30, 1, 196. See List V, No. 29. 

Zamor, the Mexican. U. A. Blewett. pb. Tat. 1/17/31, u, 464. 





19§ C, 464, gives King as the author and Arnold as the musician. There is 
no evidence to support the statement that King was ever more than a com- 


poser of music. 
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List IV 


SOURCES, TRANSLATIONS, ADAPTATIONS, AND PARALLELS 
UNNOTED IN NICOLL 


. Accusation; or, The Anglade Family. Payne, revised by Dip. 

din. ‘‘The well known. collection of French trials under the 

title of Causes Celebres, has served as the groundwork of a new 

piece ... at this (D. L.) Theatre.’’ The same play ‘‘cut to 

an after-piece’’ appeared simultaneously at C. G. rev. Ez, 

2/4/16, 76. 

. Abudah; or, The Talisman of Oromanes. Planché. ‘‘. . . found. 

ed on one of the Tales of the Genii.’’ Planché, 1, 37. 

. Ambition; or, Marie Mignot. Thomas Mayhem. ‘‘ Adapted 
from the French.’’ pb. Tat. 9/17/30, 1, 48. A play called 

Marie Mignot, a Vaudeville Historique en 3 Actes et Epoques, 
A MM. Bayard et P. Dupont, was produced by the French 
Company at the Haymarket, 3/7/31. A comparison of the 
characters in the bills of the English and the French plays 
shows conclusively that the two dramas are the same. Cf. Tat. 
3/7/31, 1, 632. 

. The Army of the North; or, The Spanmard’s Secret. Planché. 
‘¢.. from the French.’’ rev. Tat. 10/31/31, m, 415. 

. Arrangement. See List I, No. 3. 

The Bath Road. Poole. ‘‘... We understand it was originally 
ealled Intrigue... .’’ rev. Tat. 10/15/30, 1, 144. Hunt un- 
mistakably suggests that The Bath Road is the same play as 
the earlier Intrigue (1814) of Poole. Further evidence is prob- 
ably necessary for conclusive proof. 

. Bee Hive. J. G. Millingen. A letter from ‘‘V. N.’’ states that 
this farce is a poor imitation, ‘‘and in some parts a literal 
translation, of a favourite afterpiece on the French Stage, 
called Les Rivaux d’cux meures, by Pigault Le Brun.’’ Ez. 
4/21/11, 249. A play given by the French company at the 
Haymarket in 1831 seems to be identical with this suggested 
source. Cf. pb. Tat. 4/18/31, 1, 776— Les Rivaux Deuz- 
Memes, Comedic en Un Acte, de M. Pigault Lebrun. 

. Belles without Beaux. U. A. From the French. rev. Ez. 
8/15/19, 522. 

. Bruno; or, The Sultan’s Favourite. U. A. ‘‘... translated from 
the French.’’ rev. Ex. 10/7/21, 640. Seemingly this is a trans- 
lation of Seribe’s L’Owrs et La Pacha. The Bear and the Pacha 
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which appeared at the Totten, 10/23/21, is very probably from 
the same original. Cf. also, The Learned Inons, No. 44. 

10. The Chaste Salute. U. A. ‘‘From M. Scribe’s ‘Baiser au 
Porteur’.”’ pb. Tat. 1/19/31, u, 472. This fact is further borne 





= out by a letter from ‘‘Peter Pencil’’ who says ‘‘ ‘The Chaste 
new Salute’ is a literal translation of ‘Le Baiser au Porteur,’ by 
t to Seribe, Justin Gensoul, and de Courey.’’ Tat. 2/19/31, u, 579. 
Ex, 11. The Conscript. Barrymore. ‘‘It is taken from a French piece 

of the same name.’’ rev. Tat. 11/18/30, 1, 259. 
nd- 12. The Crusaders; or, Jerusalem Delwered. U. A. ‘‘. .. an en- 

tirely New and Splendid Melo-Dramatic Tale of Enchantment, 
ted the main incidents of which are taken from Tasso’s beautiful 
led poem of Jerusalem Delivered.’’ ad. Ex. 4/16/20, 256. 
les, 13. Deaf asa Post. Poole. ‘‘This after piece is taken by Mr. Poole 
ich from a French one called L’Auberge Pleine. (No Room in the { 
the Inn). It has undergone many distillations. The old original { 
ys (French) was called, we believe, Le Sourd. From this, years | 
at. ago, the Deaf Lover was taken. Then the French piece was | 


turned into L’Auberge Pleine, from which Deaf as a Post was 

hé. compounded : and the French have since adapted to their piece 
some of our variations.’’ Tat. 11/4/30, 1, 211. 

14. The Devil’s Ducat. Jerrold. A letter from Jerrold gives as the 





ly sourees of this play the story of Pases, to be found in Le Clerks 
n- dictionary, and an incident in Robertson’s History of Charles 
as V. Tat. 12/27/30, 1, 391. 
b- 15. Disguises. U. A. From the French. rev. Ex. 9/14/17, 587. 
16. Dominque. D. L. U. A. From the French. 
at 17. Domingue. Pavilion. C. Z. Barnett. From the French. 
al 18. Dominique the Resolute. Coburg. U. A. (S C, 117, gives Serle 
e, as the translator and adapter of this piece.) This play and 
r. No.’s 14 and 15 are from the same French original. rev. Tat. 
e 10/10/31, 1m, 347 and Tat. 10/17/31, m, 372. Cf. also, Talk of 
d the Devil. No. 72. 
z 19. Double or Quits. See List I, No. 13. | 
20. The Exile. Reynolds. Plot taken from Madame Cottin’s Eliza- 
7 beth. rev. Ex. 10/21/21, 663. 
21. The False Key. Allingham. ‘‘A Daily Reader informs us that 
n the False Key is from a French Melodrame entitled Le Forcat 


" Libere.’’ Tat. 9/8/31, m1, 240. 
. Faint Heart Never Won Fair Lady. Planché. ‘‘. .. one of my 
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most fortunate transformations from the French — the original 
is a long, spun-out three-act piece.’’ Planché, u, 10, 

The Fatal Attachment. U. A. ‘‘. .. founded upon Mrs. Inch. 
bald’s ‘Simple Story’.’”’ pb. Tat. 8/11/31, m1, 144. 


. A Friend at Court. Planché. From ‘‘The French of La Fille 


d’Honneur.’’ Tat. 7/18/31, m1, 60. 


. Galatea. U. A. This ‘‘is an alteration and extension of Gay’s 


Acis and Galatea, with the original music by HANDEL, and ad. 
ditional accompaniments by Mr. Cipriani Potter.’’ rev. Tat, 
2/16/31, u, 567. Cf. Also Tat. 2/4/31, m, 527. 

The Garrick Fever. Planché. From a play of ‘‘. . . Gallic 
origin, but fitted to an English subject.’’ Planché, n, 10. 
Gervase Skinner. U. A. This ‘‘is founded on one of Theodore 
Hook’s novels.’’ rev. Z'at. 10/25/31, m1, 395. 

Giraldi Duval. Fitzball. Founded on The Ruffian Boy of Mrs, 
Opie. rev. Ex. 9/16/21, 584. (Cf. Larpent, No. 2149, 353, 
which gives this same source.) This is the same play as The 
Ruffian Boy — Nicoll, u, 302. 

Gnome King. Reynolds. ‘‘The idea is taken from one of the 
popular tales of the Germans.’’ Ex. 10/10/19, 655. 

A Handsome Husband. Mrs. Planché. Translated and adapted 
from the French. Planché, 1, 20. 

Hasty Conclusions. Mrs. Planché. Translated and adapted 
from the French. Planché, 1, 20. 

Heroine; or, A Daughter’s Courage. R. Phillips. This ‘‘is said 
to be taken from a novel by Madame GeENLIs, which we never 
read.’’ rev. Ex. 2/28/19, 139. Cf. Self-Sacrifice; or, The Maid 
of the Cottage, No. 68. 

Hide and Seek. U. A. From Benoit Hoffmann’s Le Secret 
(1796). Tat. 11/28/30, 1, 295. Cf. The Secret, No. 67. Hunt 
holds that these two plays are from the same original but by 
different translators. 

The Illustrious Stranger. Kenney. From ‘‘La Veuve de 
Malabar.’’ Planché, 1, 143. 

Infanticide. U. A. Taken from the French. pb. Tat. 9/16/31, 
m1, 268. 

The Iron Chest. Colman. Taken from Godwin’s Caleb Wil- 
liams. rev. Ex. 12/1/16, 758. Cf. also Tat. 2/7/31, m, 535. 
Isaure. Webster. L. J. 6/18/34, 1, 96. (The French company 
at the Haymarket produced a play under this title 4/4/31, n, 
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728. pb. Tat. 4/18/31, u, 776, calls this a ‘‘Drame en Trois 
Actes, Mele de chant, par MM. Theodore, Benjamin et Fran- 
cis.”” 

The Jenkinses. Planché. A letter from ‘‘A Daily Reader’’ says 
that this play is from Le Vieux Pensionnaire, by Jean-Fran- 
eois-Alfred Bayard and H. Leroux, which was produced at the 
Theatre du Vaudeville 9/17/1829. Tat. 12/20/30, 1, 368. 

John Jones. Buckstone. ‘‘Justus informs us that the new 
piece at the Haymarket . . . is a translation of a French Vaude- 
ville entitled, Heur et Malheur.’’ Tat. 9/17/31, m, 272. 
Kamtchatka. See List III, No. 26. 

The King of the Alps and the Misanthrope. Buckstone. From 
the Alpenkénig of Ferdinand Raimund. rev. Tat. 1/26/31, nu, 
495. Hunt received his information from the Adel. playbill. 
(S C, 234, gives this as adapted from the German.) 

A King’s Fireside. See List I, No. 32. 

Ladies at Home; or, Gentlemen, We Can Do Without You. 
Millingen. This is taken ‘‘from the same French original as 
Belles Without Beaux at the Lyceum.’”’ rev. Ex. 8/15/19, 522. 
See No. 8. 

The Learned Inons. U. A. A Correspondent complains that 
‘‘this piece is not new, but a mere transplantation, with no 
variety worth notice’’ of Bears and Beasts produced at the 
Adelphi some years ago. (Is this Milner’s Bears and Beasts, 
produced 1822?) Tat. 10/28/31, m, 407. Another correspond- 
ent says, ‘‘The Piece is from the French of ‘L’Ours et le 
Pacha’.’”’ Tat. 10/29/31, m1, 412. Perhaps one may safely 
venture to suggest that Milner’s Bears and Beasts is also from 
L’Ours et le Pacha. Further evidence is needed for conclusive 
proof. 

The Legion of Honour. Planché. From the Centenaire. rev. 
Tat. 4/16/31, u, 772. This is Le Centenaire; ou, La Famille 
des Gaillards, the one act vaudeville of Thealon and Dartois, 
which was produced by the French company at the Adelphi. 
See Tat. 6/24/31, m, 1008. 

The Lost Son. See List I, No. 35. 

Loves Frailties; or, Passion and Repentance. Stafford. ad. 
L. J. 5/7/34, 1, 48. This play in all probability was produced 
before this date, since it is advertised as ‘‘the celebrated 
domestic drama.’’ Hence, it seems to correspond to Nicoll’s 
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play, u, 486 —D. L. F. or, P. and R. (Surrey, W. 2/1/1898), 
—listed U. A.; and it seems also to correspond to the play 

Love’s Frailttes in the Stafford section of Nicoll, 1, 395, which 

was produced at the Lyceum, 9/11/1835. Further evidence jg 

necessary for conclusive proof. 

Madame Du Barry; or, A Glance at a Court. U. A. This ‘‘, . , i 

founded on the Memoirs of that illustrious personage, of which 

a translation not long since appeared in English.’’ (Excerpts 

from these Memoirs were printed in the Tatler in ten issues, be- 

ginning 9/20/30, 1, 53, and ending 10/6/30, 1, 110.) This play 

itself is ‘‘... taken from a piece lately performed by the French 

company at this Theatre (the Haymarket).’’ rev. Tat. 8/4/31, 

mt, 119. Hunt’s reference is to Madame du Barry, Comedie 
Vaudeville, en Trois Actes, per M. Ancelot, the first playbill 
of which appears, Tat. 4/15/31, m1, 768. 

Maids and Bachelors. Westmacott. This play appears to be 
identical with Nettlewig Hall; or, Ten to One, by the same 
author. A correspondent, ‘‘Justitia,’’ points out the similarity 
of the two plays and offers to send Hunt the playbill of the 
earlier production (Tat. 4/12/31, n, 756). Westmacott, in a 
letter (Tat. 4/14/31, n, 764) attempts to show that the plays 
are not similar. Hunt, however, two weeks later prints the 
playbill of Maids and Bachelors, which Justitia had sent him, 
and concludes with his correspondent that the two plays ‘‘are 
the same ‘line for line’.’’ Tat. 5/11/31, mm, 855-856. 

Mrs. G. Barnett. ‘‘. . . a translation, we understand . . .from a 
French piece called Madame Gregoire.’’ rev. Tat. 3/4/31, n, 
623. The French company at the Haymarket produced a 
Madame Gregoire, de MM. Rochefort et Depeuty a month be- 
fore. Cf. pb. Tat. 1/31/31, mu, 512. 

My Great Aunt; or, Where there’s a Will —. Planeché. ‘‘ From 
the French of Picard.’’ pb. Tat. 3/10/31, m, 644. 

My Wife or My Place. Shannon and Thackeray. ‘‘. . . taken 
from a French piece of the same name, written by Messers. 
Bayard and De Wattty.”’ rev. Tat. 8/20/31, m, 176. (Ma 
Place et ma femme, by these men, was first produced in 1830.) 
Olympic Revels. Planché and Dance. ‘‘Adapted from a bur- 
lesque of CouMAN’s.’’ pb. Tat. 1/13/31, u, 452. (S C, 330, says 
that this is taken from G. W. Colman’s ‘‘The Sun Poker.’’) 
Cf. Planeché, 1, 179. Cf. also List V, No. 19. 
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28), 54. One O'Clock; or, The Knight and the Wood Daemon. M. C. 
dlay Lewis. This is, as Nicoll hints faintly, merely an expanded 
hich version of Lewis’ Wood Daemon. rev. Ex. 10/6/11, 645. 
¢ is 55. Orphan of Geneva. Payne. From the French. rev. Ez. 2/4/31, 

76. 
is 56. The Pastor’s Fireside. U. A. ‘‘A Drama, altered from Mor- 
‘ich Ton’s Play of ‘Town and Country’.’’ pb. Tat. 2/4/31, u, 528. 
pts 57. Patrick’s Return. U. A. “*... a ballet founded on O’KEEFE’s 
be. pleasant farce of the Poor Soldier.’’ rev. Tat. 11/11/30, 1, 235. 
lay 58. The Persian Hunter. Noble. In the preface to the printed play, 
ich Noble says, ‘‘. . . that he has made up his plot of the Henry and 
31, Emma of Prior, of one of Cotutns’s Persian Eclogues, and of 
die the Nuptiae Cyri et Aspasiae of Barloeus.’’ rev. Ex. 8/24/17, 
vill 537. 

59. A Pleasant Neighbor. Mrs. Planché. Translated and adapted 

be from the French. Planché, 1, 20. 
me 60. Plots! Arnold. The plot is taken from Mrs. Radcliffe’s novel, 
ty The Castles of Athlin and Dunboyne. rev. Ex. 9/9/10, 569. 
he 61. The Portrait of Cervantes. Greffulhe. A translation. rev. Ez. 
a 2/18/10, 110. This play, according to Nicoll, was first pro- 
ys duced at C. G. T. 21/6/1808 (Nicoll, 1, 311). Nicoll (m, 324) 
he lists a play by C. Kemble — Plot and Counterplot; or, The 
n, Portrait of Michael Cervantes (H.* Th. 30/6/1808) —as an 
re adaptation of Dieulafoi’s Le portrait de Michael Cervantes. 

It appears from the proximity of the dates of first productions, 
a from the similarity in title, and from Hunt’s statement that 
I, Greffuhle’s piece is a translation, that The Portrait of Cer- 
a vantes is also from Dieulafoi. 
- 62. The Pride of the Market. Planché. Adapted from the French. 

Planché, 1, 132. 
n 63. Proof Presumptive. See List I, No. 47. 

64. The Red Indians; or, The Sailor and His Dog. City. Melo- 

2 Dramatic and Pantomimie spectacle. pb. Tat. 9/19/31, m, 276. 
" Apparently a revised version of one or the other of two plays 
1 listed U. A. by Nicoll, mu, 515. The Red Indian; or, Selkirk 


and his Dog, and The Red Indian; or, The Shipwrecked Mar- 
imer and his Faithful Dogs. 

65. Riquet with the Tuft. Planché. Founded on Riquet a la 
Houppe of MM. Saurin and Brazier. Planché, 1, 44. 

. The Romance of a Day. Planeché. A correspondent calls this 
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“‘an adaptation from a French piece, called Kettly, ou iy 

Retour en Suisse.’’ Tat. 2/16/31, u, 567. The French company 

at the Adelphi produced a play in June— Kettly; ou, Lg 

Retour en Suisse, a ‘‘Comedie Vaudeville en Un Acte, de M 

Duvert’’ —which is probably the original of Planché’s com. 

edy. Cf. pb. Tat. 6/29/31, 1, 1024. 

. The Secret. Moncrieff. In the preface to the printed play, 

Hunt finds that Moncrieff mentions ‘‘the original French piece 

(Le Secret) as written by an author with a German name, M. 

Hoffman.’”’ Jat. 11/28/30, 1, 295. 

. Self-Sacrifice; or, The Maid of the Cottage. Soane. Founded 
“*on the same tale as the one called the Heroine, which was pro- 
duced at Drury-lane theatre last season.’’ (%.e. a novel by 
Madame de Genlis.) rev. Ex. 7/25/19, 473. 

. Slave Merchant. U. A. ‘‘... made out of an opera by Gretry.” 
rev. Ex. 4/4/19, 221. 

. The Sledge Driver. Mrs. Planché. Translated and adapted 
from the French. Planché, nm, 20. 

. Steinberg Castle. . This appears to be identical with 
Kenney’s Matrimony (1804). rev. Tat. 1/18/31, m1, 467. 

. Talk of the Devil. U. A. From the French. rev. Tat. 10/4/81, 
I, 326. 

. Temper; or, The Domestic Tyrant. See List I, No. 53. 

. Travellers Benighted; or, The Forest of Rosenwald. U. A. 

Hay. An episode from Lewis’ Monk. This is the same drama 
scene for scene as Raymond and Agnes ‘‘a revived Pantomime”’ 
at C. G. ‘‘excepting ... that (the play) at the Haymarket is 
provided with words.’’ rev. Ex. 10/6/11, 645. (S C, 450, gives 
Raymond and Agnes as the source.) 

. Turning the Tables. Poole. This ‘‘is founded on a piece which 
was performed last year by the French company, and which 
was itself founded on a piece by Moire, — his Monsieur de 
Pourceaugnae.’’ rev. Tat. 11/12/30, 1, 239. 

"Twould Puzzle a Conjuror. Poole. From a review of the 
French company, this play appears to have been founded on 
Le Bourgmestre de Saardom; ou le deux Pierres. Tat. 6/15/31, 
m1, 975. 

Vidocq. Jerrold. ‘‘. . . adapted for representation from the 
autobiography of Vidocq.’’ Douglas Jerrold, 1, 129. (S C, 469, 
says that this is adapted from Vidocq’s autobiography. ) 
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78. The Widow Bewitched. See List I, No. 60. 

79. The Welsh Girl. Mrs. Planché. Translated and adapted from 
the French. Planché, 1, 20. The plot of this play was taken 
from ‘‘La Nouvelle Champenoise.’’ Panché, m1, 130. 

80. Woman’s Will a Riddle. See List I, No. 62. 

81. The Wreck. Williams. A correspondent, ‘‘Quip,’’ says, ‘‘I beg 
to refer you to Sadler’s Wells bills... He (Williams) has... 

written The Wreck: that is, he has taken some incidents from 

the novel, which is the groundwork of The Wreck Ashore, and 

has then copied verbatim the original part of Magog, given 

him another name, and finally re-christened himself as ‘author’. 

of The Wreck.’ Tat. 3/28/31, u, 704. 


List V 
MISCELLANEOUS CORRECTIONS TO NICOLL’S LIST 


. The Barber of Seville. Fawcett and Terry. Nicoll (1, 301) 
gives the music as by Bishop. Hunt in his review, however, 
says that the score was made up of ‘‘some of the music of 

PalIsIELLO and Rosstni’’ and that it was ‘‘well adapted by Mr. 
Bisuop.’’ Ex. 10/18/18, 667. 

2. La Bayadere. See List I, No. 5. Nicoll (1, 421) gives the 
music by Auber. In the pb., however, the music is Auber’s 
‘arranged by M. Musard.’’ Tat. 5/28/31, u, 916. 

3. Bride of Abydos. Dimond. Nicoll (1, 296) says that this play 
is ‘‘based on Byron’s poem.’’ Hunt says, ‘‘it is made up of 
the Bride of Abydos and the Corsair, with the addition of a 
happy ending, and the omission of the best part of the genius.’’ 
rev. Ex. 2/8/18, 90. 

4. The Brigand. Planché. Nicoll (1, 268) lists the title as ‘‘The 
Brigand Chief. This play, however, appears in the Tatler bills 
regularly as The Brigand. See pb. beginning Tat. 10/2/30, 1, 
100 and ending Tat. 12/24/30, 1, 380. Cf Planché, 1, 152, in 
which he refers to this play simply as The Brigand. 

5. The British Lion; or, The French Prison. U. A. Nicoll (u, 
426) gives 29/11/1830 as the date of the first production. The 
first playbill in the Tatler, however, appears 11/28/30, 1, 296. 

6. Caractacus. Planché. Nicoll’s statement that it is an adaptation 
from Bonduca is incorrect ; Planché merely introduced a Roman 
Triumph into the last scene. Planché, 1, 273. 

. Carline. U. A. Nicoll (1, 429) gives 24/10/1831 as the date of 
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the first production. The first bill in the Tatler, however, ap- 

peared 10/17/31, m, 372, and the same bill was printed until 

10/24/31, when the entire program was changed. 

Chevy Chase. Planché. Nicoll, 1, 253, gives the music as by 

T. Cooke; Planché, however, says ‘‘The music by Macfarren 

was agreeable and characteristic, and the overture is still oeea. 

sionally a feature in the programmes of benefit concerts,”’ 

Planché, 1, 253. (S C, 75, gives the music as by Cooke.) 

The Cobler of Munich. U. A. Nicoll (11, 433) gives 26/4/1831 

as the opening date. The first pb. of this piece appeared Tat, 

4/23/31, u, 796. 

The Demon Duke; or, The Mystic Branch. U. A. Nicoll (n, 

439) gives the music as by Meyerbeer. Don Telesforo de Trueba 
Y Cosio in a letter to the Tatler says that since Monk Mason 
(manager of the Adelphi) reached Paris (and Meyerbeer) 

before the agent of Drury Lane, Bishop was ordered by the 
managers of that theatre ‘‘to play Meyerbeer’s music,’’ even 
‘without Meyerbeer’s score.’’ Bishop himself was commis- 
sioned to write it. Jat. 1/23/32, 1v, 75. The pb. in the last 
edition of the Tatler gives the title of this play as The Dae- 
mon; or, The Mystic Branch. Tat. 2/20/31, tv, 172. 

Figaro. Holeroft. Nicoll (1m, 316) attributes the music solely 
to Bishop. The score, however, seems to have been Mozart’s, 
adapted by Bishop. rev. Ex. 3/21/19, 186. 

Fisherman’s Hut. Tobin. Hunt believes that this play was not 
completed at the time of Tobin’s death, and suggests that a 
second author finished it. rev. Ex. 10/24/10, 683-684. 

Fra Diavolo. Olym. U. A. Nicoll (1, 454) gives the music 
as by Auber. This score, however, seems to have been arranged 
by Zerbini. pb. Tat. 1/13/32, , 452. 

The Huzzars. U. A. Nicoll (1, 471) gives 7/11/1831 as the 
date of the first production. The playbills in the Tatler appear 
11/3/31, m, 428 and run through to 11/9/31. 

My Friend from Town. Lunn. Nicoll (1, 498) gives the date 
of the first production as 13/6/1831. Hunt, however, reviewed 
the play Tat. 6/7/31, m, 944, and the first playbill appeared 
the preceding day. 

The New Planet. Planehé. Nicoll (1, 372) ealls this an ex- 
travaganza. Planché (1, 88-89) calls it a revue. Cf. the list 
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of Planché’s plays in his Extravaganzas (London, 1875) ; this 
play (v, 327, No. 139) is given as a ‘‘Dramatic Review.’’ 

The New Year’s Gift. Barrymore. Nicoll (m, 501) gives the 
date of the first production as 27/12/1830. Hunt, however, 
reviewed this pantomime in Tat. 12/25/30, 1, 388, and the first 
playbill appeared the day before. 

Olympic Devils. Planché. Nicoll (1, 369) calls this a burletta. 
It, like Olympic Revels, is a burlesque burletta. Planché, 1, 
190. 

Olympic Revels. Planché. Nicoll (1, 369) classifies this simply 
as a burletta. Hunt calls this a burlesque burletta in Tat. 
1/4/31, nm, 418. Cf. also Planché, 1, 179, in which he refers to 
this as a burlesque burletta. 

The Pilot! or, A Tale of the Thames. Buckstone. Nicoll (1, 
509) gives 6/12/1830 as the date of the first performance, and 
classifies it as an M. D. The Adel. pb. Tat. 11/25/30, 1, 284 
says that this play will be produced ‘‘on Monday next’’ (1... 
11/28/30). Hunt in his review says, ‘‘The piece is a burlesque 
on the Pilot of Covent Garden theatre’’; 7.e., a burlesque on the 
Fitzball play. Tat. 12/8/30, 1, 327. 

La Prova d’un Opera Scria. Opera Buffa. Nicoll (um, 553) 
gives 28/6/1831 as the date of the first London production. 
Bills appear in the TJatler, however, 6/23/31 and 6/25/31, 1, 
1004 and 1012 respectively. 

Shakespeare versus Harlequin. U. A. Nicoll (1, 523) classes 
this as a farce. The ad., however, calls it ‘‘a Pantomimical 
Musical Drama, after the manner of the Italian Comedy.’’ Ez. 
3/26/20, 208. Cf. also ad. Ex. 4/23/20, 272, which refers to 
this as a ‘‘speaking Pantomime.’’ 

Sharps, Flats, and Naturals. U. A. Nicoll (1, 523) gives 
30/5/1831 as the opening date. A bill appeared in the Tatler, 
5/28/31, nm, 916. 

Sister of Charity. U. A. Nicoll (1, 525) classifies this an 
Opera. The bill, however, cails this a ‘‘Romantic Drama’’ with 
music by Hawes. Tat. 9/20/30, 1, 56. 

The Sorcerer. U. A. Nicoll (1, 527) gives 28/12/1831 as the 
opening date. A note in the Surrey pb. (Tat. 12/24/31, m, 
604) sets the performance for Monday, 7.e. 12/26/31. 

Supper the Night Before the Coronation. U. A. The full title 
appears to be My Wedding Supper the Night before the Coro- 
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nation. As this, it is reviewed, Tat. 9/24/31, m1, 295, and ap. 
pears so in at least one bill, Tat. 9/27/31, m, 304. 

Tact. M. Barnett. Nicoll (1, 251) gives 21/2/1831 as the 
opening date. The first bill appeared Tat. 2/14/31, u, 560, ang 
Hunt reviewed it the next day, Tat. 2/15/31, n, 563. 

Victor Dene. U. A. Nicoll (, 539) gives 31/1/1832 as the 
date of the first production. The first bill, however, appeared, 
Tat. 1/23/32, 1v, 76. This seems to be a burlesque on Buck. 
stone’s Victorine; or I’ll Sleep on It, which was playing at the 
Adel. during the same period. 

Wreck Ashore; or, A Bridegroom from the Sea. Buckstone, 
Nicoll’s, opening date 25/10/1830 seems to be incorrect. The 
first bill appeared Tat. 10/23/30, 1, 171, and Hunt reviewed it 
10/22/30. 

Werner; or, The Inheritance. Nicoll (11, 268) attributes this 
solely to Lord Byron, whereas Macready’s adaptation of it was 
the play produced. rev. Tat. 12/16/30, 1, 355. Cf. also, The 
Dramatic Collaborations of William Charles Macready, Charles 
Harlan Shattuck, An Abstract of a Thesis, University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, 1938, p. 16, which lists this play (and many more 
which Nicoll omits) as an adaptation of Macready. 

What Are You At? Moncrieff. Nicoll (11, 542) gives 19/4/1820 
as the opening date. In the ad. (Zz. 4/16/20, 256), however, 
the play is set for ‘‘tomorrow,’’ 4/17/20. 

William’s Morsels of Mirth. Williams. Nicoll gives no 
date of production. The first pb. appeared Tat. 2/18/31, n, 576. 

















A FORGOTTEN COCKNEY POET — CORNELIUS WEBB 


By Grorce L. Marsyu 
University of Chicago 


Those who have wandered in the bypaths of scholarship relating 
to Keats and his circle have occasionally interested themselves 
mildly in Cornelius Webb, author of unlucky verses which provided 
the ‘‘merry ruffians’’ of Blackwood’s Magazine with a text for their 
series of attacks on the ‘‘Cockney School of Poetry.’’ At the head 
of the first of those articles' were printed the following lines, as- 
sumed to indicate favorite topics of literary conversation among the 
Hampstead satellites of Leigh Hunt: 

Our talk shall be (a theme we never tire on) 
Of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Byron, 
(Our England’s Dante) — Wordsworth — Hunt, and Keats, 


The Muses’ son of promise; and of what feats 
He yet may do. Cornelius Webb. 


These lines, or some of them, were repeated above later articles in 
the series, and ‘‘Maga’’ kept up for a long time a running fire of 
ridicule directed against the Cockneys, with many mentions of 
‘““Corny’’ Webb, ‘‘Johnny’’ Keats, and others. 

There is no article on Webb in the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy, or in any other reference work on English literature which 
I have seen; nor does his name appear in the indexes to the Cam- 
bridge History of English Itterature. Sir Sidney Colvin learned 
that he wrote ‘‘sonnets and poetical addresses which might almost 
be taken for the work of Hunt, or even for that of Keats in his 
weaker moments’’; and that he was later employed as proof-reader 
by the printer of the Quarterly Review.2, H. Buxton Forman men- 
tioned the fact that Dykes Campbell owned a copy of Keats’s Poems 
of 1817 ‘‘with an inscription believed to be in Cornelius Webb’s 
writing,’’ stating that the book was a gift from Keats. Forman also 
evidently examined some of Webb’s publications, though his note 
does not mention al! that were in the possession of the British 
Museum in 1938.° Maurice Buxton Forman, in his revised edition 





1Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (October 1817), 11, 38. 
2Sidney Colvin: John Keats (1925), pp. 76, 77. 
3Glasgow edition of the Works of Keats (1901), Iv, 41-2. 
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of the Letters of Keats* repeated his father’s note without addition, 
Other writers on Keats mention Webb merely in connection with the 
Blackwood articles. 

It can be shown, however, that Webb was very active in poetry 
from about 1813 to 1821; that when in 1832 he published a collec. 
tion of his verses they received flattering attention even in com. 
parison with Tennyson’s Poems appearing about the same time; 
and that on the basis of four books of prose essays and sketches 
issued between 1827 and 1845 he was compared by contemporary 
reviewers with Lamb and Hunt and ‘‘Boz.’’ His reputation in the 
thirties and forties seems to justify this attempt to tell briefly what 
may be gleaned about him from periodicals of his time and from his 
own surprisingly numerous publications. 

I have not learned the date of his birth; but from a hint which 
seems autobiographical in his first book of prose sketches I am in- 
clined to think it was 1789 or 1790, and that therefore he was about 
midway in age between Hunt and Keats. The passage in question, 
in a book published before the end of 1827 but dated 1828 on the 
title-page, is: ‘‘twenty years added to eighteen have taught me to 
live in the world.’”> Neither do I know the date of his death, but he 
was apparently still alive in 1848, or at any rate in 1845, when his 
latest book was reviewed.® 

His full name seems to have been Cornelius Francis Webb (his 
later preferred spelling Webbe). During the first four years of the 
existence of the New Monthly Magazine (1814-1817) a majority of 
the original poems in its pages were stated to be by C. F. Webb, or 
Cornelius Francis Webb, or C. F. W. The Gentleman’s Magazine in 
18137 had printed as by C. F. W. slightly differing versions of two 
of the New Monthly poems credited to C. F. Webb; and some of the 
series in the latter magazine reappeared in collections published 
later as by Cornelius Webb (or Webbe). Therefore I see no reason 
to suspect that there was more than one Cornelius Webb, and ac- 
cept as his various contributions signed C. F. W. or C. W. One of 
the poems signed by the full name in the New Monthly Magazine 
is ‘‘Elegiae Stanzas on the Death of Henry Kirke White,’”® said 


4Oxford University Press (1935), p. 61. 

5Posthumous Papers, ete. (discussed later in this article), p. vi. 

6Glances at Life, ete., second series; British Museum copy dated 1848, but 
the book was reviewed in 1845, as my later comments will show. 
7Op. cit., LXXxul!, 641; LxxxuI?2 (October 1813), 367-68. 
8O0p. cit. (June 1, 1815), 11, 434-5. 
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to have been written in 1806 — which indicates precocity in verse 
if my notion as to date of birth is correct. In a list of works pub- 
lished during December 1816 and January 1817 —this also in the 
New Monthly Magazine — was included ‘‘ Heath Flowers, or Songs, 
Odes, and Sonnets, by Cornelius Francis Webb.’” Not quite a year 
later the same periodical announced that ‘‘Mr. Cornelius Webb will 
soon publish in a small volume The Reverie with other Poems’”’ ;?° 
and several other magazines carried similar announcements. Neither 
Heath Flowers nor The Reverie was to be found in the British 
Museum in 1938; but there were two small collections by Webb 
dated in 1820 and 1821, both of which received in contemporary 
reviews attention of considerable interest. 

Sonnets, Amatory, Incidental, and Descriptive, with other Poems, 
printed for the author in 1820, consists of thirty-one sonnets and 
one other poem called ‘‘The Dying Minstrel,’’ and (without pre- 
tending to have exhausted the possibilities) I have memoranda on 
seven reviews of this pamphlet of but twenty-four pages. It was 
discussed on the same page of the Monthly Magazine™ with a not 
much longer comment on Keats’s magnificent volume of 1820 
(Lamia, ete.). The reviewer decided that, in spite of his faults of 
‘‘singularity, obscurity, and conceit,’’ Keats was entitled ‘‘to stand 
equally high in the estimation of public opinion, as the author of 
Rimini [Leigh Hunt], or as he of the Dramatic Scenes’’ [‘‘ Barry 
Cornwall’’]. Of Webb it was said: ‘‘There is much faney and 
strong poetical enthusiasm displayed in some of these sonnets, 
which has rarely been equalled, and by no means surpassed by any 
of our living poets who have tried their powers upon this short but 
difficult mode of poetic composition.’’ (Let it be remembered that 
Wordsworth had already published many of his sonnets, and that 
there were twenty in Keats’s Poems of 1817.) The New Monthly 
Magazine went further, saying Webb’s sonnets were ‘‘ worthy to be 
ranked among the best and most genuine specimens of the class of 
poems to which they belong.’’ Milton’s sonnets were good, and 
Wordsworth’s best were equal to Milton’s. Webb’s were ‘‘not quite 
in so lofty a style’’ as Wordsworth’s, ‘‘but have more of minute 
finishing. If they occasionally want the noble oneness which char- 


acterizes Wordsworth’s stateliest effusions, the fancies which 


8Ibid. (February 1, 1817), vu, 57. 
1lo[bid, (January 1, 1818), vill, 536. 
110p. cit. (September 1, 1820), L, 166. 
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checquer them are very delicate and lovely, and are so curiously 
inlaid in the work, that we scarcely perceive the artifice.’’! 

Six of these remarkable sonnets appeared in the London Magazine 
for April and May, 1820, as by ‘‘W. Cornelius, Chelsea’’!* — prop. 
ably (though I cannot be certain) before the whole collection was 
printed. That transparent disguise ‘‘W. Cornelius’’ appears jp 
other periodicals also with poems to be found in Webb’s books. He 
evidently attempted to cultivate a connection with John Scott's 
new and promising London Magazine, for a few months later jts 
editorial department called ‘‘The Lion’s Head’’ promised to ‘‘find 
a corner for one of C. W’s Sonnets in our next’’; and ‘‘our next” 
did contain a sonnet signed by those initials which is to be found in 
Webbe’s Lyric Leaves of 1832.'* 

A ‘‘note to the reader’’ in his 1820 collection promised to pub- 
lish some longer poems ‘‘if these few pieces are received favour. 
ably.’’ The reviews — all but one of the seven I have seen being 
friendly — offered such encouragement that Shelley’s publishers, 
the Olliers, sponsored in 1821 a booklet with twice as many pages 
as the privately printed one of the previous year, entitled Summer; 
An Invocation to Sleep; Fairy Revels; and Songs and Sonnets, by 
Cornelius Webb. The several reviews with which it was greeted 
offer no such absurd comparisons as those I have mentioned, but the 
Monthly Magazine thought it was time to say something about the 
unfair ridicule to which Blackwood’s had subjected the poet: ‘‘On 
the whole, while we allow that Mr. W.’s performances are not of 
such a nature as to excite any high hopes of his future eminence, 
we are very sure that he by no means deserves the contemptuous 
treatment which he has received from certain northern critics, who 
are apt to estimate literary labour, by any thing but its intrinsic 
merit.’’45 Two of the five sonnets in this volume had appeared in 
the London Magazine for July 1820'* as by Cornelius Webb (no 
disguise this time). I shall show later that in revised form the 
more important long poems of this collection received amazingly 
flattering comments. 

Neither of Webb’s little publications of 1820 and 1821 contains 
the lines quoted by Blackwood’s, nor have I found them in any 





120p. cit. (June 1, 1820), x11, 733. 

13London Magazine (Baldwin’s) (April 1820), 1, 423; (May 1820), 1, 531-2. 
14]bid. (November 1820), 11, 474; (December 1820), 11, 653. 

15Monthly Magazine (September 1, 1821), Li, 162. 

16O0p. cit. (July 1820), 11, 56. 
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periodical. Perhaps they were in the Heath Flowers volume an- 
nounced in February 1817, perhaps in some periodical I have not 
seen; or in an ill-advised moment he may have offered them to 
Blackwood’s, then a new magazine whose hostility to Cockneys he 
could not foresee. 

It was, of course, association with Hunt which caused Black- 
wood’s ridicule of Webb, and Hunt continued friendly enough to 
include work by his satellite in his Jaterary Pocket Books. A series 
of sonnets by Webb on the months, dated December 31, 1820, but not 
published until the Pocket Book for 1822 was issued, received char- 
acteristic treatment by ‘‘Maga.’’ The writer pretended to have 
taken a census of sonnets in London and its suburbs, finding 
27,695,780, but predicted that before the new year ‘‘not more than 
five or six thousand will be above ground. Of that number, how- 
ever, may perhaps be the six following, for they are good strong, 
rough, rumbling Sonnets enough, and have a spirit of life in them 
that may perhaps carry them through the winter.’”* After quota- 
tion of six of the sonnets on the months, the discovery that they are 
the work of Cornelius Webb is mentioned, and there is jocular com- 
ment, without retraction, on the old ridicule. The whole series on 
the months reappeared in Webbe’s Lyric Leaves of 1832. 

I have not indicated the extent to which verses by Webb ap- 
peared in periodicals more ephemeral or less important than those 
heretofore mentioned. In a number of cases the same poem may be 
found in three or four places at different dates, usually without 
acknowledgment of a previous printing. Such thefts clearly indi- 
eate a certain popularity; yet in spite of the over-kind treatment 
received in some quarters Webb said later that after about 1820 
“‘the author’s attention was forced from poetry by discourage- 
ments, sufficient for the time to compel him to abandon his humble 
muse.’”® He turned to prose, however, and produced short tales, 
sketches, and essays which were accepted by the Literary Gazette, 
the New Monthly, New European, and London Magazines, and other 
periodicals. After Taylor and Hessey obtained control of the Lon- 
don, indeed, Webb’s work seems to have been no longer welcome to 
an editor who could call upon Lamb and Hazlitt and DeQuincey. 
A letter by John Taylor dated January 31, 1822, commenting on 
the superiority of his magazine over others, especially Colburn’s 





17Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (December 1821), x, 580. 
18Preface to Lyric Leaves (1832). 
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New Monthly, says that the latter is “‘supported by only such 
Writers as are scarcely able to get an engagement with us.’’ Among 
these he mentions ‘‘Webb of whose papers we have 8/8/— worth 
unused. ’’!® 

Others were not so particular as Taylor, and by 1827 Web) had a 
collection of twenty prose papers of which at least twelve had pre. 
viously appeared in magazines, and of which he made a book called 
Posthumous Papers, facetious, and fanciful, of a Person lately about 
Town. He did not venture to attach his previously unlucky name — 
anonymity or mystery in authorship was still popular—and a 
‘‘preface by the editor’’ said the writer had recently broken his 
neck ‘‘in attempting to look at his knee-buckle,’’ from which per- 
haps we may conclude that Webb was a fat man. This book, dated 
1828 on the title-page but in the book-shops during the previous 
December, was very well received, especially by the new weekly 
journal the Athenaeum. In its second number that paper declared 
that ‘‘Neither the title nor the preface to this volume would give 
the reader a just idea of the grave beauties which are to be found 
in some portions of its contents. The title is in an affected style of 
fashion, and the preface is hacknied and commonplace; but some of 
the papers are of decided excellence, and one of them of surpassing 
power, pathos, and beauty — without a rival, we should almost say, 
in any tale of equal length that we can call to recollection.’”*° Two 
weeks later the Athenaeum summarized and quoted from this para- 
gon,” which has the banal title ‘‘ A Story of the Old Time in Italy” 
and does not now seem remarkable. The earlier notice had quoted 
two essays of the ‘‘character’’ type, ‘‘The Humourous Man’’ and 
‘‘The Awkward Man.’’ With his prose sketches Webb included one 
poem of seventy lines, ‘‘The Mad Maid’s Death,’’ which had ap- 
peared in an ephemeral weekly journal called the Interary Mu- 
seum.”? It is of some interest to note that a play of Douglas Jer- 
rold’s was based on one of Webb’s Posthumous Papers called ‘‘Two 
Eyes between Two: a Tale of Bagdad.’’”* 

Not quite five years later Webbe (as he now spelled his name) 
was willing to risk that name in a book, and published in the au- 


19Olive M. Taylor: ‘‘John Taylor’’ in the London Mercury (July 1925), 
XII, 264. 

20Athenaeum (January 9, 1828), p. 19. 

21Tbid. (January 23, 1828), pp. 54-5. 

22Literary Museum (September 13, 1823), p. 589, signed C. W. 

23Walter Jerrold: Douglas Jerrold, 1, 94-5. 
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tumn of 1832 the final collection of his poems to which I have 
several times referred, with the title Lyric Leaves. He included not 
quite half of his Sonnets of 1820, some slightly changed, and most 
of the poems of 1821 with more extensive revision; but a majority 
of the thirty-eight numbered poems and fifty-two sonnets had not 
been printed previously, so far as I have discovered. He said, 
nevertheless, that most of these verses were written between 1817 
and 1820. Within a month or two Alfred Tennyson published his 
Poems, dated 1833 on the title-page, and in the spring of 1833 
Robert Browning’s first book appeared anonymously, Pauline. I 
mention these because a comparison of the reception of them with 
that of Webbe’s little book is so amazing an illustration of the 
vagaries of book-reviewing. 

As might be expected from its subsequent reputation, the 
Athenaeum preserved the best balance. On November 10, 1832, 
it commented kindly on ‘‘many sweet and natural verses’’ in 
Webbe’s ‘‘modest little volume’’ and quoted copiously.** Three 
weeks later it gave much more space to Tennyson as ‘‘unquestion- 
ably a poet of fancy, feeling, and imagination,’’ but one so driven 
by a ‘‘love of stngularity’’ that he became ‘‘fanciful to the verge 

. of unintelligibility.’’> In Pauline the Athenaeum discerned 
promise, though finding the poem obscure.”® 

The Examiner considered Webbe’s book of delicate verses un- 
likely to be appreciated as it deserved at a time when Elliott’s 
rugged Corn-Law Rhymes were the popular poetic diet, but believed 
“‘true lovers of poetry’’ would like it.27 And the Examiner did not 
notice the poems of either Tennyson or Browning at this time. 

The Spectator also failed to discuss Pauline; but on November 
10, 1832, it gave four of its valuable columns to Lyric Leaves, con- 
sisting mainly of long quotations to justify its assertion that ‘‘there 
are few writers of the present day we could name, who are in the 
enjoyment of a more poetical spirit than Cornelius Webbe.’’?* 
Tennyson’s new book was allotted a column and a half, but all 
except fifteen lines were used in citation of one poem, ‘‘Eleanore.’’ 
To this reviewer Tennyson had not ‘‘approached the beauties of his 
first production,’’ and he concluded with this remarkable prophecy : 





24Athenaeum (November 10, 1832), pp. 727-8. 
25Ibid. (December 1, 1832), pp. 770-72. 

26I[bid. (April 6, 1833), p. 216. 

270p. cit. (December 23, 1832), p. 820. 
28Spectator (November 10, 1832), pp. 1068-70. 
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‘*The author seems to have been studying some new model. He hag 
grown far more shadowy and obscure, and in his attempt to seize 
upon beauty and power not of earth, he has, like Ixion, embraced a 
cloud: if he thus proceeds, he will have Ixion’s punishment — turn. 
ing the wheel of rhyme in all barrenness and weariness of spirit,’ 

The Interary Gazette also greeted Webbe as a real poet and 
quoted many of his verses. To Tennyson a week later it gave much 
more space, nearly seven columns; but they were seven columns of 
abuse for affectation, of ridicule of alleged flaws, concluding after 
citation of a poem of odd metre with this paragraph: ‘‘Is the jury 
agreed? Unanimous — ‘Insane from the date of writing the fore. 
going!’ No further proof need therefore be led from ‘O, darling 
room,’ and ‘Lines to Christopher North,’ &c. &e. &c.; nor from those 
sad disorders of the imagination exhibited in allegories and classical 
paraphrases. Low diet and sound advice may restore the patient: 
in the mean time we must commit him to what his publication does 
not deserve to have — a cell.’’ And the Gazette’s complete review of 
Browning’s first poem reads thus: ‘‘Somewhat mystical, somewhat 
poetical, somewhat sensual, and not a little unintelligible, — this is 
a dreamy volume, without an object, and unfit for publication.’’*° 

I have been quoting from four of the most important weekly 
journals of the day, and conclude the comparison with one of the 
most popular magazines, the New Monthly. In its first number for 
1833 an article on ‘‘The Faults of Recent Poets’’ attacked Tenny- 
son as too much an imitator of those atrocious models, Shelley and 
Keats. A review of Lyric Leaves in the same number found the 
book ‘‘full of beauty and promise’’; quoted forty-seven lines from 
that ‘‘rich gem,’’ ‘‘Fairy Revels’’; and twenty-three lines from 
the ‘‘exquisite ‘Invocation to Sleep’.’’** 

Meanwhile Webbe was accumulating more essays and sketches, 
and in 1836 published a collection of them called Glances at Life in 
City and Suburb, on the title-page of which he confessed his re- 
sponsibility for the earlier Posthumous Papers. With Glances at 
Life he achieved what he probably considered the greatest triumph 
of his career: a review in the Quarterly — moreover, a friendly 
review by his old persecutor Lockhart of the Cockney articles. He 


29Tbid. (December 15, 1832), pp. 1190-91. 

30Literary Gazette: on Webbe (December 1, 1832), pp. 755-6; on Tennyson 
(December 8), pp. 772-4; on Pauline (March 23, 1833), p. 183. 

31New Monthly Magazine: on Tennyson, XXXVII n. s., 69-74; on Webbe, 
107-8. 
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had sent the Quarterly a copy of his book with a letter saying that 
for many years he had been ‘“‘the final corrector of the proof-sheets’’ 
of that publication; but he hardly needed this bid for favor, 
since — said the reviewer — ‘‘on opening the book we discovered a 
degree of literary merit which might well depend upon itself. Mr. 
Cornelius Webbe has, in the intervals of his professional labour, 
walked the streets and lanes of this great town and its suburbs, with 
an observant eye and a benevolent heart; and he has recorded his 
impressions in a style of picturesque liveliness which reminds us 
(and this is no slender praise) of Charles Lamb.’’ And farther on 
there is mention of ‘‘a charm which recalls the effect of some of 
Goldsmith’s early essays in the ‘Citizen of the World’.’’ There is 
just one hint that Lockhart recognized his former victim — a state- 
ment that one of the papers ‘‘amply vindicates his title to a place 
among the authors of The Cockney School’’ —‘‘but nevertheless,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘we feel that it reflects the true spirit of a good and 
a wise man.’”*? 

The Athenacum was again friendly, saying that ‘‘Mr. Webbe adds 
another name to the list of those, who have proved that the delicate 
and subtle fancies of the poet, and the searching and homely mirth 
of the painter of every-day life, are merely different developments 
of the same spirit: the volume before us might have been hit off 
by the younger brother of ‘Boz’ himself, and its mirth shows in 
broad and bright contrast to the fine imaginations and sweet verse 
we have seen from the pen which produced it.’’** There were dis- 
cordant notes: the Monthly Review, for example, elaborated a 
charge of Cockneyism ;** but on the whole the book had such success 
that various magazines and annuals made it a practice for some 
time to advertise articles ‘‘by the author of ‘Glances at Life’.”’ And 
in 1838 the very successful publisher Henry Colburn issued in two 
volumes The Man about Town, some of the principal papers of 
which had been published in the New Monthly Magazine since 
Glances at Life appeared. The papers in The Man about Town were 
rearranged and reprinted in 1857 in two small volumes of ‘‘ Black- 
wood’s London Library,’’ one volume given the original title, the 
other called The Absent Man. The Blackwood here concerned was 
32Quarterly Review (September 1836), Lvi1, 223-9. 


383A thenaeum (September 17, 1836), p. 674. 
34Monthly Review (October 1836), m1 n. s., 223-30. 
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a London publisher, James Blackwood, not the famous William of 
Edinburgh. 

Finally — his last publication so far as I have learned — Webbe 
issued a second series of Glances at Infe. The date in the British 
Museum copy I have seen is 1848, but the book was reviewed ex. 
tensively in 1845. Again there is a plaintive note reminiscent of a 
passage I have quoted from the preface to Lyric Leaves: ‘‘Some 
ill-health — some disappointments — and other lets and hindrances 
having for some time kept the Author of these Papers out of the 
pleasant ways of Literature, with renewed health, and hope, and 
sight enough to see which way the world wags, he returns to his 
old light labours,’’ ete. In spite of over-praise in some quarters he 
was a disappointed man. 

Nevertheless The Man about Town and the second series of 
Glances at Life received reviews not materially different in tone 
from those I have mentioned, except that there was more frequent 
criticism of affectation and unevenness. The Athenaeum noted re- 
semblances to Hunt and Lamb and Hood.** The Literary Gazette 
said ‘‘Some of his sketches would not discredit the reputation of 
Charles Lamb,”’ but implied that others were pretty bad.** The 
Examiner said of his last book: ‘‘Charles Lamb’s thoughtful look 
and sauntering easy gait become Mr. Webbe extremely well. He 
has not a little of the sharp observation, the quaint fancy, and the 
delicate criticism, of his rare model.’’** The Spectator earlier had 
attempted to sum him up in this manner: ‘‘ His sketches have not 
the force and vividness of Boz, and they are more strongly tinged 
with idiosyneracy. The style may be defined as the spirit of Charles 
Lamb diluted — the manner of Leigh Hunt amplified.’’** 

Returning to the connection with Keats, I conclude by reprinting 
a sonnet addressed by Webb ‘‘To John Keats, on his first Poems.’’ 
I found it in the Interary Speculum of 1822, Volume II, page 368; 
and so far as I am aware, it has never been noticed in any work on 
Keats. 

Delicious as the mingling songs of spring, 
As lark’s loud hymning to the dewy hours, 


Or earliest opening of sweet-lipped flowers, 
Which we have watched from their first blossoming ; 


35Athenaeum (June 30, 1838), p. 457. 

s6Literary Gazette (June 23, 1838), p. 391. 
37Examiner (July 5, 1845), p. 421. 
38Spectator (June 30, 1838), p. 614. 
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Wild as the notes which some white hand will fling 
From new-strung harp, unweeting of its powers; 
Glad as that happy song the bee doth sing 
When he sees summer decking out her bowers; 
Sweet as the voice of a blythe hearted maid 
When she is blythest, or the seldom heard 
Impassionate lay that love doth serenade 
A mistress with, taking her like a bird, — 
Are these first voicings of thy early lyre, 
Which Spenser pleased might hear, who was thy genius’ sire. 


In view of this apparently sincere and not ungraceful compliment 
Keats’ one known mention of Webb as a ‘*Poetaster — who un- 
fortunately was of our party occasionally at Hampstead’”*® seems 
rather harsh, even though it was written in irritation over Black- 
wood’s malicious use of the lines first quoted in this article. 





s9Glasgow edition of the Works of Keats (1901), tv, 43. 











THE LAND OF DARKNESS 


By ALEXANDER H. KRAppPEe 
Princeton, N. J. 


Icele tere, ¢o dit, dont il esteient 

Soleilz n’i luist ni blez n’i poet pas creistre; 
Pluie n’i chiét, rosede n’i adeiset ; 

Piedre n’i at que toté ne seit neire: 

Diént alquant que diable s’i meient.1 


Such is the brief and concise description of the mysterious coun- 
try, home of some of the pagan troops which combat the French 
in the Chanson de Roland. 

This mention of the Land of Darkness is the first, chronologically 
speaking, in the imaginative literature of the West; it was far 
from being the last. In the following centuries it was to play a 
rather prominent part in the travel literature of Western Europe, 
and these accounts, whether based on fact or purely imaginary, 
added further details on the nature and geographical location of 
that land. Thus the veracious traveller known as Sir John Mande- 
ville, speaking of the kingdom of Abschaz, in the Caucasus, gives 
the following interesting data :? 


For a province of the country that has well in circuit three days’ journeys, 
that men call Hanyson, is all covered with darkness without any brightness or 
light; so that no man may see there, nor no man dare enter into him. And, 
nevertheless, they of the country say that sometimes men hear voices of folk 
and horses neighing and cocks crowing. And men wit well that men dwell 
there, but they know not what men. And they say that darkness befell by 
miracle of God. For a cursed emperor of Persia that was hight Saures pur- 
sued all Christian men to destroy them and to compel them to make sacrifice to 
his idols, and rode with a great host in all that ever he might, to confound 
the Christian men. And then in that country dwelled many good Christian men, 
the which left their goods and would have fled into Greece. And when they 
were in a plain that was hight Magon, anon this cursed emperor met with them 
with his host to have slain them and hewn them in pieces. And anon the Chris- 
tian men kneeled to the ground and made their prayers to God to succor them. 
And anon a thick cloud came and covered the emperor and all his host. And 
so they endure in that manner that they must not go out any side; and so 
shall they evermore abide in darkness till the day of Doom, by the miracle of 
God. And then the Christian men went where they liked them best, at their 


1La Chanson de Roland, ed. Th. A. Jenkins, vv. 979ff. 

2Sir John Mandeville, Voyages and Travels, New York, 1898, pp. 164f. The 
passage was borrowed from Hayton’s well-known work; ef. La Flor de las 
ystorias de Orient, ed. W. R. Long, Chicago [1934], pp. 62ff.; A. Bovenschen, 
Die Quellen ftir die Reisebeschreibung von Johann von Mandeville, Berlin, 
1888, p. 99. 
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own pleasure, without hindering of any creature, their enemies enclosed and 
eonfounded in darkness without any stroke. 


The characteristic features of this tale may be summed up as fol- 
lows: The Land of Darkness is thought to be a mountain gorge or 
cavern in the depths of which a Sassanid army is said to have been 
enclosed by a miracle. This army is condemned to stay there until 
the Day of Doom. The voices of people, the neighing of horses, and 
the crowing of cocks are still heard occasionally. This tradition is 
localized in the Caucasus. 

It is typical of the superficiality of our compiler that in the fol- 
lowing chapter he gives a variant of this tale, without being aware 
of the fact that it is nothing but a variant :* 

In that region be the Mountains of Caspian that men call Uber in the 
country. Between those mountains the Jews of ten lineages be enclosed, that 
men call Gog and Magog, and they must not go out on any side. There were 
enclosed twenty-two kings* with their people that dwelled between the moun- 
tains of Scythia. There King Alexander chased them between these mountains, 
and there he thought to enclose them through work of his men. But when he 
saw that he might not do it nor bring it to an end, he prayed to the god of 
Nature that he would perform that he had begun. And albeit so, that he was 
a paynim and not worthy to be heard, yet God of his grace closed the moun- 


tains together, so that they dwell there all fast locked and enclosed with high 
mountains all about, save only on one side, and on that side is the sea of 


Caspian. 

This story differs from the preceding one in that the location has 
been shifted from the Western Caucasus—the kingdom ealled 
Abschaz by Sir John is of course the modern socialist soviet repub- 
lic of Abkhasia, in Transcaucasia, on the N. E. coast of the Black 
Sea — to the Caspian Gates, that the people enclosed is no longer a 
Persian host but the Ten Tribes of Israel, and that the miracle 
happens no longer at the prayer of an anonymous Christian king 
but at that of Alexander the Great. Of these changes that of the 
localization of the story is most easily explained: at the Caspian 
Gates, near Derbent, travellers are still shown the ruins of the 
famous Caucasian Wall, the construction of which is generally at- 
tributed to the Sassanid king Cosrau I Anushirvan (A.D. 531-579) 
and the purpose of which was unquestionably to bar the pass to the 
nomad invaders coming from the north.® 


3 Ed. cit., pp. 168f. 

4This number betrays all too clearly the derivation of this tradition from 
the Greek Alexander romance, in which twenty-two nations are thus shut in 
by Alexander; cf. A. R. Anderson, Alexander’s Gate, Gog and Magog, and the 
Enclosed Nations, Cambridge, Mass., 1932, p. 37. 

5F. Bodenstedt, Die Volker des Kaukasus und thre Freiheitskimpfe gegen 
die Russen, Frankfurt a. M., 1849, pp. 131ff. 
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Sir John speaks of the mysterious Land of Darkness in still an. 
other chapter of his work :* 

And beyond the land and the isles and the deserts of Prester John’s lord. 
ship, in going straight toward the East, men find nothing but mountains ang 
rocks, full great. And there is the dark region, where no man may see, neither 
by day nor by night, as they of the country say. And that desert and that 
place of darkness endure from this side unto Terrestrial Paradise, where that 
Adam, our first father, and Eve were put, that dwelled there but little while: 
and that is towards the East at the beginning of the earth. . 

In this account the location of the Land of Darkness has evidently 
been shifted again, this time from the Caucasus to the extreme 
North-East of the Asiatic continent; but it is noteworthy that it is 
connected with the tradition of the Terrestrial Paradise, being ap- 
parently placed immediately in front of it, so that, to reach that 
land of bliss, it would be necessary to cross the Land of Darkness. 

Sir John’s credibility as an eye-witness has long since been re- 
duced to very little, and the foregoing accounts, contradictory as 
they are, might therefore be easily set down among the idle fancies 
which he reproduced from hear-say. Fortunately, he does not stand 
alone. The traveller Marco Polo, speaking of the same Land of 
Darkness, makes the following observations :’ 


Still farther north . .. there is a region which bears the name of Darkness, 
because neither sun nor moon nor stars appear, but it is always as dark as 
with us in the twilight. ... The Tatars however sometimes visit the country, 


and they do it in this way. They enter the region riding mares that have 
foals, and these foals they leave behind. After taking all the plunder that 
they can get they find their way back by help of the mares, which are all eager 
to get back to their foals, and find the way much better than their riders 
eould do.... 

There follow additional remarks on the fur trade carried on in 
these regions, with the further information that one end of the 
mysterious country borders on Great Russia. 

The Ramusian version offers a less romanticized account of the 
Land of Darkness:* ‘‘Because for most part of the winter months 
the sun appears not and the air is dusky, as it is just before the 
dawn, when you see and yet do not see. . .”’, and again: ‘‘in summer 
when they have continuous day-light.”’ 

The mention of the fur trade, the proximity of Great Russia, 
and the long winter nights combined with continuous day-light in 
summer leave no doubt about the fact that the country meant is the 

6Ed. cit., p. 193. 


7The Book of Marco Polo, tr. ed. Sir Henry Yule, 11 (London, 1903), 484. 
8Ibid., p. 485. 
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Northern Ural region, extending between the upper Volga and the 


Ob.® 
Much the same facts reappear in the account of an Arab traveller, 


Masalak-el-Absar :*° 


‘‘Merchants do not ascend the Volga beyond Bolghar; from that point 
they make excursions through the province of Julman. The merchants of the 
latter country penetrate to Yughra, which is the extremity of the North. Be- 
yond that you see no trace of habitation except a great Tower built by Alex- 
ander, after which there is nothing but darkness.”’ The narrator of this, being 
asked what he meant, said ‘‘It is a region of desert mountains, where snow and 
frost continually reign, where the sun never shines, no plant vegetates, and no 
animal lives. Those mountains border on the Dark Sea, on which rain falls 
perpetually, fogs are ever dense, and the sun never shows itself, and of tracts 
perpetually covered with snow.’’ 


It is clear that the Arab never heard of the long summer days in 
those far-northern regions; but it is of considerable interest that he, 
too, brings in the name of Alexander the Great, of whom Marco 
Polo is silent. 

The curious story of the mares yearning for their foals and 
being used to get their riders safely back from excursions into a 
trackless steppe is found in other accounts of the Turk and Tatar 
nations.11 What is of greater interest is its occurrence in some of 
the later versions of the Greek Alexander romance. Alexander, 
when about to enter the Land of Darkness, takes with him only 
picked young men. Getting into difficulties, the king is about to 
send a messenger back to consult some old sage. But it so happened 
that two of the young men had smuggled their old father into the 
force, and it is he who advises the use of mares in the emergency.’” 

Masalak-el-Absar is by no means the only Moslem writer to men- 
tion the Land of Darkness. In the tenth century the great Persian 
poet Firdousi attributed to the hero Rustem an expedition into the 
mysterious land, which forms his fifth adventure :" 

De 1a il continua sa route comme il convient 4 un voyageur; il s’avanca en 


toute hate et arriva dans un lieu ot le monde était privé de toute lumiére: 
e’était une nuit noire comme la face d’un négre; on n’y voyait ni les étoiles 


9R. Hennig, Historische Zeitschrift, cxv (1916), 4f.; Von ritselhaften Lén- 
dern, Miinchen [1925], pp. 232ff. 

10Marco Polo, ed. Yule, 11, 485; ef. M. Quatremére, Notices et Extraits, x11 
(1) (Paris, 1838), 285. 

11Marco Polo, op. et loc. cit. 

12Pseudo-Callisthenes, ed. Miiller, lib. II, cap. 34; A. Wesselofsky, Archiv f. 
slavische Philologie, 1 (1876), 608-11; R. Kohler, Al. Schr., u, 324f.; F. 
Paudler, Die Volkserzihlungen von der Abschaffung der Alientotung (Folklore 
Fellows Communications, 121), Helsingfors, 1937, pp. 21ff. 
18Firdousi, Le Livre des Rois, trad. Mohl, Paris, 1876-78, 1, 414f. 
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ni la lune brillante: tu aurais dit que le soleil était enchainé et que les étoileg 
étaient dans les neuds d’un lacet. Rustem abandonna les rénes 4 Baksch, et 
regardant autour de lui, il ne vit dans cette obscurité ni les hauteurs ni leg 
ruisseaux. De 1a il arriva dans un lieu rempli de lumiére, oi il vit la terre 
couverte de verdure comme d’un manteau de soie. Les vieillards y redevenaient 
jeunes, tout y était vert et plein d’eaux courantes. ... 


In another part of his great poem Firdousi again mentions 
Land of Darkness, this time in connection with the expeditions of 
Iskender.** 

In accordance with the general economy of Firdousi’s work, which 
localizes a part of Alexander’s adventures in the Far West of 
Europe, the Macedonian conqueror, on reaching Spain, meets an 
old man who, on being questioned, answers as follows: 

. . . de l’autre cété de la ville on trouve un bassin d’eau, rempli de la 
meilleure eau que nous connaissions: le soleil brillant se dirige sur ce bassin et 
disparait dans ses eaux profondes. Derriére cette source, la terre est dans leg 
ténébres, et tout ce que 1’on voit dans le monde y est invisible. J’ai entendu 
sur ces lieux de ténébres des discours infinis; un homme intelligent et adorateur 
de Dieu dit qu’il s’y trouve une source. Celui qui me parlait, homme de sens 
et puissant, lui donnait le nom de 1’eau de la vie. Cet homme, d’un esprit 
serein et intelligent, me dit: Quiconque boit de 1’eau de la vie, comment pour- 
rait-il mourir? Cette source sort du paradis; si tu y baignes ton corps, tes 
péchés disparaissent. Iskender demanda: Comment les chevaux peuvent-ils 


aller dans ce pays sombre? L’adorateur de Dieu répondit: Sur ce chemin il 
faut se servir de chevaux jeunes. 


The sequel goes on to narrate how Iskender fellows the advice 
given him by the old man, how he meets Khisr, and how both 
penetrate into the Land of Darkness, until they come to a place 
where the road bifurcates. There Iskender loses track of Khisr, 
who alone reaches the fountain of youth. 

Let us terminate this survey with a brief mention of another 
Moslem traveller, the Moroccan Ibn-Batutah, who went as far as 
Bolghar, on the Volga. He admits that he would have liked to 
penetrate into the Land of Darkness, of which he had heard still 
more wonderful things, but that he gave up his plan on account of 
the many difficulties besetting the road and returned to Astrakhan.™ 


From the texts reviewed we obtain five different locations of the 
mysterious Land of Darkness, viz. (1) the Western Caucasus (2) 
the Caspian Gates (3) the extreme N. E. Asia (4) N. E. Russia or 
N. W. Siberia, and (5) Spain. Of these only (4) closely corresponds 

14Ibid., v, 172ff. 


15Marco Polo, m1, 401; Ibn Battita, Travels in Asia and Africa, London 
[1929], p. 150. 
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to the description given by the author of the Chanson de Roland, 
which is in accord also with the descriptions of Marco Polo and 
Masdlak-el-Absar. We are therefore forced to the conclusion that 
he had a second-hand knowledge of those regions, and we must now 
try to determine where he is likely to have obtained such knowledge. 

The notion of a dark land in the Far North goes back to antiq- 
uity. Homer’® speaks of the people and city of the Cimmerians 
wrapped in clouds and fog. ‘‘Never does the shining sun look at 
them with his rays, neither when he turns his course toward the 
starry sky, nor when from the latter he returns to the earth; but a 
paneful night spreads over those unfortunate mortals.’’ The Orphic 
Argonautica, a product of the second or third century of the 
Christian era, speaks of the same country as overshadowed by 
mountain ranges, which shut off from it the light of the sun.’7 But 
in the early middle ages it was chiefly Arabic fur-traders who fre- 
quented Northern Russia, which they called Wisi, by going up the 
Volga as far as present-day Kasan and then continuing for some 
forty days in a northerly or northeasterly direction. The discovery 
of Arabic coins of the tenth and eleventh centuries near the mouth 
of the Irtysh, a tributary of the Ob, on the banks of the Petchora, 
and elsewhere leaves no doubt on this point. The existence of this 
fur trade is also proved, in a measure, by the Spanish word raposo 
“fox,’’ which is clearly related to Fin. repo, Mordvin. rives, 
Ceremiss rebez, rovoz, Liv. rebbi, Wotj. repo, Eston. rebana, Hung. 
ravasz, O. Norse refr, all designating the same animal, as do Mod. 
Pers. rébah, Oss. robas, ribas.'* As a matter of fact, as early as the 
middle of the ninth century the Arab traveller Sallam Altardshe- 
man was sent into the region north of the Volga with a view to 
exploring it.1° The countries of the Near East were then the only 
ones in which a more exact knowledge of Northern Europe was to 
be obtained. 

To arrive at more definite conclusions as to the probable source of 
the poet, it suffices to have a look at some of the pagan names 
occurring in the Chanson. Among other peoples mention is made 





16Odyssey, XI, 14-19. 

178ir E. H. Bunbury, A History of Ancient Geography, London, 1883, 1, 30. 

18Cf, Archivwm Romanicum, xvul (1934), pp. 427f. 

19A boulfeda, ed. M. Reinaud, Paris, 1848, p. iii; Edrisi, ed. Jaubert, Paris, 
1836-40, 11, 416f.; O. Peschel, Abhandlungen zur Erd—und Volkerkunde, 
Leipzig, 1877, p. 31. On the fur-trade of these regions cf. also Hennig, op. et 
loc. cit. 
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of the Pinceneis (v. 3241), whom Gaston Paris*° correctly identifie 

with the Petchenegues, a nomad people of Asiatic origin which hag 

settled in Pannonia and from there harried the Balkans, until jt 

was finally overcome by the Byzantine armies and in the end, at the 

time of the Crusades, furnished contingents to those very armies! 

Further, mention is made of a tribe called Milcenes (v. 3221) which 

has been convincingly identified with the Nemitz?, i.e. Germans who 

were known by the name given them by the Slavs and who eon. 

stituted what we now should eall the ‘‘shock troops’’ of the Byzan. 

tine armies.?? Next our author speaks of the gent Samuel (v. 3244), 

which has been repeatedly recognized** as a term designating the 
Bulgarians, subjects of the mighty ezar Samuel, one of the most 
bitter enemies of the Byzantine Empire.** The Nubles of verse 
3224 should probably be Pwbles, i.e., the Publicani or Paulicians, a 
Manichean sect persecuted by the Byzantine emperors of the 
seventh and eighth centuries and transplanted from the Armenian 
border lands to the Balkan provinces of the Empire.*®> The Blos of 
the same verse have been identified with the Vlokhs or Vlakhs, the 
inhabitants of Walachia.2® The examples might be multiplied and 
increased by identifications of place names which betray a remark- 
able knowledge of Balkan geography.”’ It therefore stands to rea- 
son that our author’s knowledge of the Land of Darkness was ob- 
tained from a similar source, i.e., that it was derived, directly or 
indirectly, from Byzantium. Such a conclusion is fully borne out 
by the well-known fact that, apart from Islamic writers, the Byzan- 
tines were the first Europeans to obtain a detailed knowledge of 
Russia and her inhabitants, a knowledge forced upon them, first, by 
the Russian invasions of the Balkans, subsequently, by the con- 
version of Prince Vladimir to Christianity after his marriage with 
a Byzantine prineess, the sister of the emperor Basile IT. 


This fairly obvious result does not altogether solve our problem. 


20Romania, 11 (1873), 332f. Mélanges linguistiques, pp. 581-83; on the 
Petchenegues ef. also Karl Dieterich, Byzantinische Quellen zur Lander — und 
Volkerkunde, Leipzig, 1912, 1, 49ff. 

21H. Grégoire, Byzantion, x1v (1939), 280ff. 

22Tbid., pp. 283ff. 

23Ibid., p. 287. 

248, Runciman, A History of the First Bulgarian Empire, London, 1930, 
pp. 218ff. 

25Grégoire, pp. 287ff. 
26Ibid., pp. 290f.; Dieterich, op. cit., 1, 91ff. 
27Grégoire, pp. 265ff. 
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If the Land of Darkness is Northern Russia, it is pertinent to in- 
quire into the raison d’étre of the four other locations of that mys- 
terious country, of which only one, namely that of Firdousi’s ac- 
count of Iskender’s expedition, may be considered arbitrary. So we 
ask, first, how are we to account for its location in the Western 
Caucasus. This leads us to a preliminary discussion of the strange 
story of an enclosed Persian host as related by Mandeville’s source. 

Hayton’s text makes it clear that at the time of the story the 
Georgians (for Abschaz was part of Georgia) were Christians, 
which fixes the date of the event after A.D. 318.°* The first open 
war with Sassanid Persia did not oceur until 481, when King Piruz 
invaded the country. But our episode seems to refer rather to the 
great Persian war waged by Cosrau Anushirvan after 539 ;*° for it 
is he who seems to be meant by the enigmatic king Saures, a name 
unknown in the annals of the Sassanid dynasty. Thus our legend 
is likely to have originated between the middle of the sixth century 
and 632, when the Sassanids themselves were overwhelmed by the 
Arab invaders and Mazdeism came to an end, at least in Iran 
proper. 

Our story, however, so far from being an isolated theme, is but 
one of many variants, a Christian variant, of a cycle of stories 
known all over the Caucasus region and also in Northern Iran.*° 
To remain in Abschaz, there is current to this day the tradition of 
Abrskil, a mighty hero who, in punishment for his overweening 
pride, was thrown by God into an inaccessible cave and fettered to 
the walls. There he is still alive and will be freed some day in the 
distant future.*t The classical myth of the bound Prometheus is 
basically a Western Caucasian legend.**? Prometheus, too, was 
fabled by some to have been fettered in the interior of a mountain 
eavern.** The heroic ancestor of the Pehlewans, Sam, the father of 
Zal and grandfather of Rustem, was said to have been plunged 
into sleep, from which he will awake on the Day of Judgment to 
destroy all creatures of Ahriman.** Elsewhere the hero is called 

28Frédéric Dubois de Montpéreux, Voyage autour du Caucase, Paris, 1839- 
a rg 11, 85ff. 

380A, Olrik, Om Ragnarok, Kgbenhavn, 1914, pp. 3ff.; F. von der Leyen, Der 
gefesselte Unhold (Prager deutsche Studien, Heft 8), Prag, 1908, pp. 9ff. 

831A, Dirr, Kaukasische Mdrchen, Jena, 1920, pp. 242ff.; Olrik, op. cit., pp. 
31ff.; ef. B. Kahle, Archiv f. Religionswissenschaft, vii (1905), 314ff. 

82K, Bapp, in Roscher’s Lexikon, m1 (2), col. 3042. 


33Philostr. Vita Apollon. II. 3. 
84Mitteilungen d. Schlesischen Gesellschaft f. Volkskunde, xxxv (1935), 85f. 
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Saoshyafit, said to lie plunged into slumber with thirty companions 
who will assist him on the day that will see the end of their magic 
sleep and that will also spell the end of all evil here below.*® Moges 
of Khorem*® relates that in old women’s tales the wicked king 
Ardavazt still lives imprisoned in a mountain cave, fettered with 
heavy chains. Two dogs gnaw these chains continuously, and he 
strains them violently to recover his liberty. To strengthen the 
chains and to prevent his getting free (which would mean the de. 
struction of the world), the Armenian and Georgian blacksmiths 
strike their anvils three or four times every Sunday. 

Of much the same origin is the tradition current to this day 
among the Shi’ites of Persia and Iraq, according to which the 
twelfth Imam of the line of Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet, 
disappeared about the year 873 into a cave at Hilla, from where he 
continues, through the heads of the religious organization, to pro- 
vide spiritual and temporal guidance for his people, until some day 
he will reappear as the promised Mahdi to bring the long reign of 
tyranny to an end.** 

In a cave of the Caucasus or its continuation, the Demavend, 
there also lives in fetters the wicked Zohak, imprisoned there by 
Feridtin.** As is well known, the Norse legends of the fettered Loki 
are derived from the same ancient Caucasian story.*® From all 
these data (the number of which might be increased, to little pur- 
pose) it would seem to follow that the tale of the Persian host en- 
closed in the Caucasus represents a genuine Georgian tradition 
which, in its Christian form, goes back to the period of the wars 
waged by the Christian Georgians against the persecuting Sassanid 
kings and their fire-worshipping followers, but which is really 
much older and in all probability was already current in that re- 
gion long before the Christian era. Hayton must have become 
acquainted with that tradition, if not on the spot, at least through 
the report of some wandering Georgian or Armenian. 





The story of the Persian army enclosed in the Caucasus is not 
the only Christian legend on the subject. Sir John Mandeville him- 





357 bid.; Olrik, pp. 170ff. 
36Lib. II, cap. 61; V. Langlois, Collection des historiens anciens et modernes 
de l’Arménie, 11 (Paris, 1869), 111; ef. also Thompson, Motif-Index A 1071.2, 
1074.8; Olrik, pp. 55ff., 91ff.; von der Leyen, pp. 7ff. 
37Cf. Ibn Battuita, trad. cit., pp. 38f., 98f. 
38Firdousi, trad. Mohl, 1, 83; von der Leyen, pp. 12f. 
39Olrik, pp. 121ff.; 284ff. 
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self, as we have seen, reports another, according to which the en- 
closed army is not a Persian host but the Ten Tribes of Israel shut 
up in the mountains at the prayer of Alexander the Great.*° True 
enough, the location is no longer the same, having been shifted to 
the eastern end of the Caucasus range.*! But it goes without saying 
that this new location is no more original than the rest of Mande- 
yille’s account. Long before the birth of our veracious traveller 
the Syriac Christian legend concerning Alexander told the follow- 
ing tale :*° 


And Alexander looked toward the West, and he found a mountain that 
descends, and its name was ‘‘the great Musas’’; and the troops descended 
it and came out upon Mount Klaudia, and ate bread there. Then they went 
down to the source of the Euphrates, and they found that it came forth from 
a cave; and they came to Haluras, where the Tigris goes forth like a stream 
that turns a mill, and they ate bread in Haluras. And they departed from 
thence and went to the river Kallath; and they descended the mountain which 
is called Ramath, where there is a watch tower. And Alexander and his troops 
stood upon the top of the mountain and saw the four quarters of the heavens. 
And Alexander said, ‘‘Let us go forth by the way to the north’’; and they 
came to the confines of the earth, and entered Armenia and Adarbaijan and 
Inner Armenia. And they crossed over the country of the Turnagios, and 
Beth-Pardia . . . and Beth Zamrat. And Alexander passed through all these 
places; and he went and passed mount Musas and entered a plain which is 
Bahi-Lebta, and he went and encamped by the gate of the great mountain. 
Now there was a road across it by which great merchants entered the inner 
mountain, and by it did Alexander encamp... . 


The account then goes on to relate how Alexander had the pass 
elosed by a huge metal gate, to shut out Gog and Magog, described 
as kings of the Huns, from the land of Asia. 

This text has the peculiarity that to the five locations enumerated 
above it offers a sixth not discussed so far; for the scene of this 
episode is the Central Caucasus, more exactly the pass of Dariel 
between Tiflis and Vladikavkask; the ‘‘valley’’ referred to is the 
plain of Bazalethi, into which the pass opens in the south. The 
mountain called ‘‘the great Musas’’ was known, in ancient Ar- 
menian, by the name of Masis, in Roman times as Masius Mons, in 
the Babylonian epic of Gilgamesh as Masu.** There, according to 


40Cf. Anderson, op. cit., pp. 58ff. 

410n the shift, which is of course also much anterior to Mandeville’s alleged 
travels, ef. above, note 5, and A. R. Anderson, Alexander at the Caspian Gates, 
in Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philological Association, L1x 
(1928), 1524. 

42E, A. W. Budge, The History of Alexander the Great, Cambridge, 1889, 
pp. 148f.; ef. Anderson, Alexander’s Gate, p. 21. On the influence of the 
Syriac version on the Ku’rin (XVIII. 86ff.) cf. ibid., pp. 28ff. 

438trabo, XI. 14. 1-3; A. Ungnad und H. Gressmann, Das Gilgamesch-Epos, 
Géttingen, 1911, pp. 161f.; Anderson, Transactions, Lix, 142ff. 
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a tradition still current, Noah’s Ark is supposed to have landed; 
there, in the belief of the ancient inhabitants of Mesopotamia, lay 
the Mountain of the Gods and Paradise.*® Through this mountain 
the Tigris has cut a tunnel which is even now 0.6 miles long but is 
certain to have been much longer in antiquity, having been short- 
ened in the north by successive landslides.*® 

This tunnel has remained associated with the name of Alexander 
or Du’l-Karnain, ‘‘the Two-Horned One,’’ as the Orientals call 
him. Makaddasi speaks of the source of the Tigris which emerges 
below a place called ribdt of Du’l-Karnain, at the Gate of Dark- 
ness.*7 In another passage he adds: ‘‘Underneath is the Gate 
of Darkness through which Du’l-Karnain entered.’’** The name 
Haluras of the Syriac text recurs in Yakiit, who mentions a source 
of the Tigris which emerges ‘‘at the place called Haltiras from the 
Cave of Darkness.’’*® 

Nor is this tradition of relatively recent date. The Pseudo 
Callisthenes states that Alexander, on his expedition to the spring 
of life and immortality, went up to the source of the Tigris.®° He 
was not even the first to enter the tunnel: in the Babylonian epic of 
Gilgamesh the hero, unable to cross the towering mount Masu, 
wanders through a dark tunnel which leads into the other world, 
to the garden of the gods which no man had reached before.™ 

Finally, it is almost needless to add that Mandeville was not the 
first to connect the story of the Ten Tribes with the name of the 
Macedonian conqueror. Joseph Ben Gorion had done so long be- 
fore him.®* The tradition of these Tribes is however quite inde- 
pendent of the Alexander romance, for even in texts which do not 
mention the great Macedonian at all they are stated to have mi- 
grated through the same Tigris tunnel into a land where no human 


oF F. Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien einst und jetzt, Berlin-Leipzig, 1910-31, 
I, 167. 

45Ungnad-Gressmann, op. cit., p. 114. 

46Lehmann-Haupt, op. cit., 1, 440, 450; 1, 846. 

47Ed. de Goeje, p. 20. 

48Tbid., p. 146; ef. R. Hartmann, Der Islam, 1x (1919), 241; Lehmann- 
Haupt, 1, 837f. 

49Ed. Wistenfeld, 11, 551. 

50Budge, op. cit., pp. 260f. 

51Ungnad-Gressmann, pp. 162ff. 

52‘« Inde pergens itinere bidui usque ad montes . . . Choschec seu Tenebrarum 
pervenit, quo sol nullum lumen emittit interdiu. Voluit quoque progredi usque 
in illum locum ubi morantur filii Jonadab, filii Rechab et pars illa tribuum quae 
simul habitant ultra montes Tenebrarum; cf. Anderson, Alexander’s Gate, p. 
62, referring to the edition of Gagnier (Oxford, 1706), p. 71. 
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being had lived before.** By the tenth century the tradition had 
reached the Occident, as we may conclude from an Anglo-Saxon 
map of the world which shows the Lost Tribes settled north of the 
Caucasus between the Black Sea and the Caspian. 

The last doubt on the true identity of the original Land of Dark- 
ness is removed by Sir John’s third text and by Rustem’s fifth 
adventure as told by Firdousi. Both these texts are agreed in 
stating that the dark region lies immediately in front of the Ter- 
restrial Paradise —for the mysterious land where, according to 
Firdousi, old men become young again is clearly identical with the 
Terrestrial Paradise in which the spring of life and immortality is 
supposed to flow —, so that, to reach that abode of bliss, it was 
necessary to cross the and of Darkness, a view widely held through- 
out the middle ages.°° These data again closely agree with the 
homily of the Pseudo-Jaqob of Sarig and the Syriac Alexander 
legend which state that, to reach the spring of life and immortality, 
which are in the Terrestrial Paradise, Alexander had to cross the 
Land of Darkness behind a mountain range named Masis.*® 

Thus the mysterious Land of Darkness turns out to be simply the 
Tigris tunnel, the southern end of which was considered the gate 
of the Terrestrial Paradise, thought to lie beyond the mountain 
range pierced by the tunnel. 

This location of the Land of Darkness is of course much older 
than that assigned to it by the Mohammedan travellers and by 
Marco Polo. For it stands to reason that the Armenian mountains 
were known in the Near East long before the discovery of Northern 
Russia. Once the true nature of the Tigris tunnel became in- 
ereasingly clear, the Land of Darkness was pushed farther north, 
to be identified, in the end, with the extreme northern and north- 
eastern parts of European and Asiatic Russia, where the disap- 
pearance of the sun for entire months was bound to lend color to 
the identification.*’ Naturally enough, the Terrestrial Paradise had 


531V Ezra, xii, 40ff.; ef. W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im 
spathellenistischen Zeitalter, Tiibingen, 1926, pp. 237f.; Lehmann-Haupt, nu, 
846. 

54It is of course clear that the conversion of the Khazars of Southern Russia 
to Judaism was largely responsible for this tradition. On the map ef. Peschel, 
op. cit., p. 33. 

55A. Graf, Miti, leggende e superstizioni del medio evo, Torino, 1892-1893, 1, 
21, 86, 104, 122. 

56Knis, Chrestomathia Syriaca, p. 72, 6ff.; Ungnad-Gressmann, pp. 161f. 

57Cf. also Anderson, Alexander’s Gate, pp. 87ff. 
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to be pushed farther back, too, as we may observe in Sir John’s 
third passage, though the persistent Iccalization of the Land of 
Darkness immediately in front of that land of bliss still throws 
light on the genesis of this strange conception. That the pagan 
Russians should have appeared to the Byzantines as the peoples of 
Gog and Magog, supposed to have been relegated beyond the Cay. 
easus, is equally natural.°* What is of special interest, too, is the 
fact that from its original location in the Central Caucasus the 
Land of Darkness was shifted, not only eastward, to the Caspian 
Gates, but also westward, to the shores of the Black Sea and to 
present-day Abkhasia. 


58Dieterich, op. cit., 1, 101. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


Marcel Proust and his French Critics, by Douglas W. Alden. Los Angeles: 
Lymanhouse, 1940. 


In his preface, Mr. Alden states, ‘‘The present study intends neither to add 
one more stone to the Proustian edifice nor to cast one more pebble at his 
effigy. Entirely unpartisan, it will seek to make an objective contribution to 
the literary history of the post-war period.’’ It does make a contribution, the 
objective part of which is nearly a hundred pages of useful bibliography. 
This is not to say that the body of the book is lacking in interest or value, but 
it is marred by the very desire for objectivity claimed by the author. 

It is a commonplace that the author’s very choice of subject matter will 
betray his bias in a given question, however unconscious or unformulated that 
bias may be. Mr. Alden seems to have attempted to avoid giving way to any 
personal opinion by not organizing his material systematically, by bringing to- 
gether critics and criticisms in favor of or opposed to Proust. 

In speaking of the rise and decline of Proust’s reputation, he takes the 
attitude of the critics as his criterion. This is not a safe nor an exact way to 
judge an author’s reputation. L’Astrée was still being read with pleasure and 
interest by many besides Mme de Sévigné long after the disappearance of the 
pastoral novel as a popular literary genre. Baudelaire is more important than 
ever, despite a host of critics. 

Mr. Alden seems to forget the reaction which usually occurs after the first 
great shouts of enthusiasm and vituperation at the appearance of a really new 
work of art have died down. The only kind of satisfactory enquéte would be 
one made among thoughtful reading people today, to discover how many of 
them read and re-read Proust. I believe that the probable conclusion from 
such an investigation would not be that Proust ‘‘was definitely a ‘modern,’ 
rose with that school and seems to be even now destined to perish with it,’’ 
but rather that he has quietly settled down in the company of the great 
novelists. 

It is also unfortunate that Mr. Alden uses so loosely such words as ‘‘clas- 
sical,’’ ‘‘modern,’’ ‘‘subjective,’’ ‘‘ objective,’’ ‘‘intelligence,’’ ‘‘ intuition, ’’ 
ete., as mutually exclusive and definitive categories. It does not follow that, 
because Proust devoted a large part of his novel to sensations and to intuition, 
and because he mistrusted the restrictive use of logical intelligence as a su- 
preme judge, his work is lacking in such intelligence, nor even that this was 
not the basic instrument for his minute analysis. 

In a book which pretends to be objective, Mr. Alden should have avoided 
many sentences and phrases which reveal his own prejudices. I choose at ran- 
dom two fragments in the concluding section of the last chapter, but many 
others may be found throughout the book. (1) ‘‘Massis was off on the wrong 
tangent, a very personal, very Catholic one which, even in Catholic France, 
could inspire little confidence because of the very symmetry of the argument.’’ 
If Massis was off on the ‘‘wrong’’ tangent, Mr. Alden must know the ‘‘right’’ 
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one. Also, how large is ‘‘Catholic France’’ in literary criticism? (2) ‘As q 
weakling, Proust could not appeal to introspectors’’ [sic]. In the first place, 
it would be very difficult to prove such a statement, which I believe to be 
untrue. In the second place, it seems to go along with a confusion of the 
man and his works, only too prevalent in the book. In the third place, Mr, 
Alden seems to imply that Proust, being ‘‘abnormal’’ is ‘‘immoral,’’ an 
accusation which is implicit in other pages of the book. Finally, Mr. Alden 
seems to accept the notion that if Proust is ‘‘abnormal’’ his psychological 
studies are of no great value to the ‘‘normal.’’ (V. also p. 110, the discussion 
of Proust as a ‘‘modern.’’) No one could accuse Mr. Alden of being a 
‘“modern.’” 

It would have helped to clarify this serious work of Mr. Alden’s if he had 
stated at the beginning the nature of his own attitude towards Proust, and 
admitted the impossibility of true objectivity in such a book. We could then 
read the author’s statements and make use of his very thorough documentation 
with no uneasiness. 


University of Iowa Paut K. Harrstaun 


War And The German Mind, The Testimony of Men of Fiction who fought at 
the Front. By W. K. Pfeiler. Columbia University Press, 1941, $3.25. 


In spite of a somewhat journalistic title and in spite of its definite appeal 
to a wider reading public, Pfeiler’s book is really a superb piece of literary 
history. Whatever the flap and the preface by George N. Shuster may say about 
the timeliness of the work, it is not a political, but a scholarly book. In fact, it 
is the first really good book on most of the authors discussed. Pfeiler wisely 
avoided such distinctions as are usually made between pacifists and national- 
ists, and distinguishes instead between egocentric and ethnocentric literature, 
while an appendix takes issue with earlier writers on war novels. For it is 
with prose literature, especially fiction, that Pfeiler deals. The reader who is 
acquainted with the writers in question is constantly amazed at the happy 
formulations which seem to render his own unclear impressions in convincing 
brevity and clarity. How could anyone give a better description of Flex than 
‘‘not so much a national as an ‘ethical fanatic’.’’ But fortunately the writer 
does not aim at formulae, but at characterization. Knowing, with a few excep- 
tions, the major works here discussed, I am still wondering how it is possible 
that I find nothing to criticize. I could not say anything different, and I 
doubt if I could say it as well as Pfeiler. The list of authors who receive 
especial discussion includes Flex, Unruh, Latzko, Jiinger, Carossa, Binding, A. 
Zweig, Remarque, v. d. Vring, Wiechert, Eisenlohr, Renn, Johannsen, Broger, 
Riss, Plivier, Werfel, Zoberlein, Michael, Rudolf Koch, Gorch Fock, Wehner, 
Schauwecker, Ehrler, Beumelburg, Goote, Mechow, Alverdes, Berger, Hoinkis 
(of whom I had not known before), v. d. Goltz, Maasz, Euringer, Sander, 
Lange, Dwinger, and a host of minor names. I should have given more weight 
to Gréber — who, after all, represented a majority, notwithstanding his tragic 
end — and less to Schauwecker; I should have mentioned Penzoldt’s Etienne 
und Luise in the chapter on ‘‘Soldier and Enemy’’; Neustiadter’s Jiingling im 
Panzer, Stuttgart, 1938, among the ‘‘Idealists’’; Emil Strausz’ Lebenstanz, 
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Miinchen, 1940, as a note to ‘‘ Vision of the Reich’’; and Spiegel’s U-boot im 
Fegefeuer, Berlin, 1930, in a chapter by itself; to my mind, it is the best-told 
war plot that was written and a most significant addition on naval war and 
fair rating of the opponent. I should perhaps have made use of the available 
contrast between propagandistic war-books written during the war, such as the 
Flieger iiber Tsingtau and Emden-Ayesha type, or mild ones by Agnes Sapper 
and others, and those books which were written or published later. Here, also, 
Britting, Koll, and even Tumler might have been mentioned, though the 
latter was not a participant at the front. Perhaps, Pfeiler can be induced by 
the apparent success of his book to add a sequel on post-war novels? 

I noticed one error in fact, on the Wandervogel, p. 83. It started in the 
nineties. Also, it was the Wandervogel which created the word Fiihrer and all 
it contained, as can be best seen in Will Vesper’s collection Deutsche Jugend. 
But I am not sorry that Pfeiler gave his space to discussions of the books 
rather than to such cross-connections. Before long, no one will be so eager to 
read these old war-books, and then the measured, balanced, impartial, and 
beautifully fair analyses of Pfeiler will be the basis of many a lecturer’s 
knowledge; he can without fear entrust himself to his guide except for Part 
One, Background, which obviously was an afterthought and written without 
much love. It is too condensed and therefore a bit misleading. Right now when 
Military German is under discussion, when selections from Ludendorff and 
Seeckt will be read—the latter is one of the great masters of German 
prose—, such authors might best be referred to, besides that excellent col- 
lection by Schneider and Haacke, Das Buch vom Kriege. Still, even in their 
introductory brevity, the chapters on the Background deserve careful reading 
—for Pfeiler has an extraordinary gift for saying complicated things in sim- 
ple words. 


The Rice Institute HEINRICH MEYER 


A Greek-English Lexicon, compiled by Henry George Liddell and Robert Scott, 
a new edition revised and augmented by Henry Stuart Jones with the 
assistance of Roderick McKenzie. Part 10, teayetv—qadns. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1940. Pp. 1809-2042. $3.50 per part. 


This monumental revision is now completed and will long remain the indis- 
pensable tool of English-speaking Hellenists. Where so much is given, it is 
perhaps ungracious to complain of deficiencies; but I must confess that despite 
my long years of reading Greek and several years of consulting the earlier 
installments of this Lexicon, I still encounter difficulty in finding individual 
Greek words because of their being jammed together into paragraphs in the 
interests of economy of space. In spite, also, of extensive Addenda et Cor- 
rigenda (pp. 2043-2111), the task of assembling errors and omissions from 
numerous reviews and other sources falls short of ideal perfection. Perhaps it 
was too much to expect. I utter one final protest against the inadequacy of 
the definitions in the field of scenic antiquities, bxooxywov falling in this group 
in Part X. 

I append some marginalia as Lesefriichte from my own copy of an earlier 
edition: 
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teay@bia II, 3. In Lucian, Gallus xx1v Harmon translates ‘‘ paraphernalia” 
(Loeb Classical Library). 

toay@ddc, add Isaeus v, 36 and vi, 60. 

todxeta I, 2, add Diogenes Laertius v1, 25. Why has the reference in earlier 
editions to Siculae dapes in Horace, C. 111, 1, 18 now been omitted, espe- 
cially when Julian’s Sixedtxai tedneCar has been made available ag an 
interesting parallel? 

teaxnAva = butt-end of a spear; but contrast Aristophanes, Vespae 968 with 
scholium and Starkie’s note ad loc. 

tTeaxnAoc may include head as well as neck and throat according to Class. Rev, 
Lu (1939), 58. 

toéxw II, 2 cites Polybius 1, 87, 3: olov éoxatynv teéxovtes tavtyv, which 
Paton in Loeb Classical Library neatly translates ‘‘as a sort of forlorn 
hope.’’ ‘‘As their last gasp’’ would also express the general idea. 

toby IV, 2, add Pausanias 1, 13, 7. 

toipwvixds in Vespae 1132 was translated by Starkie as ‘‘like an old hand.’’ 

tolyAugoc II. Rather =the sculptured bands between the grooves than the 
grooves themselves; cf. Class. Phil. xxx (1935), 261f. 

toiyic IV, add Plutarch, Cicero vin, 3. 

toonn, add ‘‘panic’’ and ef. Stewart and Long (Bohn’s Classical Libraries) ad 
Plutarch, Romulus xxix, 2. 

teoxatw, contrast Pearson’s edition ad Euripides, Helen 724. 

toevyav I, add Theocratus vir, 141. 

tev—é II, 4=‘‘old man,’’ but s. v. vedxiovtog in Vespae 1309 tevE— is trans- 
lated ‘‘low.’’ 

tiqoc, add Plut., Lycurgus xv, 8. 

tyedcs II, 2. In Sophocles, Antigone 1236 Professor Campbell Bonner would 
translate ‘‘enfolding’’ or ‘‘tenderly clasping’’; ef. Studies in Honor of 
Edward Capps, p. 27. 

tbAoc, add Lucian, Timon xii, where Harmon translates ‘‘mockery.’’ 

txaywyevcs, on the meaning in Arist., Aves 1149 contrast Class. Quart. xxv 
(1933), 106-15. 

ixavidoua, in Arist., Nubes 1195 Forman’s edition takes ixaw@vto as recip- 
rocal middle, not passive. 

tixagnyw, add from Soph., Electra 1197. 

ixeEaigeois, add Plut., Numa 1x, 2 = ‘‘differentiation.’’ 

inégavtios I, 2, add Lucian, Timon Iv. 

txegnueeos I, add Plut., Solon x1, 3. In Longinus xiv, 3 (cited under II, 2) 
Fyfe in Loeb Classical Library translates ‘‘exceeds the comprehension of’’ 
and T. G. Tucker (Melbourne, 1935) ‘‘too good for’’ — both too free to be 
as helpful as that given by the Lexicon. 

ixegogdm, add Pausanias 1, 25, 3=‘‘hold aloof’’ (used absolutely). 

txegoxn, add Dionysius Hal. 1, 67 where ixegoyxy = ‘‘very.’’ Cf. Professor 
Whitehead in Am. Jour. Arch. xxx1 (1927), 11. 

tranoetixds I, 4, add Plut., Lysander x, 2 and Dion xxul, 2. 

txegfoAyn I, 3. In Diogenes Laert. 1, 57 (a troublesome passage) Hicks in 

Loeb Classical Library translates ¢€ txegBodijs as ‘‘in succession’’ or ‘‘in 

fixed order.’’ 
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iadyuios III, add Longinus xvi, 2 and xxn, 3. 
{xodgdttw, add Plut., Alcib. xxxtv, 1. 
fndxemot II, 8, c, add Polybius 1, 19, 6, where éni tHv ixoxemévov = in statu 


uo. 
seas In Anthol. Pal. v, 279 Mackail translates ‘‘ give a broken glimmer’’ 
(Longmans, 1938, p. 12). 
jnoheinw III, 2, add Polybius 1, 29, 9. 
induonos. In Arist., Knights 1368 Rogers translates ‘‘well worn. ’’ 
jnonixtw I, 2, add Plato, Republic 576a. 
{nooxehitw, add Lucian, Charon vil, where C. R. Williams (Allyn and Bacon, 
1882), translates ‘‘floor.’’ 
ixotiunoic I, 2, add Longinus xxxu, 4 where Tucker translates ‘‘qualifica- 
tion’? and Fyfe (less well) ‘‘apology.’’ 
inotoaviitw. Lexicon’s ‘‘lisp a little’? and Harmon’s ‘‘stammers’’ for a 
drunk person in Lucian, Timon LV are less suitable than Williams’ ‘‘ with 
thick utterance.’’ 
indxousos = Exixquoos in Menander, Epitrep. 170. Cf. Hermes uxiv (1929), 
267-70. 
toods, add Polybius 1, 40, 12. 
tenyéouat, add Plut., Romulus xu, 4: Hoxeg ai tHv yewpeteuav bpnyotvra 
xoopAnudtwv avakvoetc, where Perrin in Loeb Class. Library translates 
‘‘are derived.’’ 
tpotnus III, add Plut., Publicola tv, 2. 
igdgacic. In Diogenes Laert. 1, 99 (G&vev bp.) Hick’s translation ‘‘ without 
the least regard to circumstances’’ is more nearly correct. 
gavtatw. In Herodotus vu, 15 Loeb Classical Library (Godley) translates 
‘‘haunts my sight’’ and ibid. vi, 10, e’ ‘‘display their pride.’’ 
gdooa, add Theocritus v, 133. 
gatvmpatixds add Plut., Lycurgus xu, 5. 
geldoua IV, add Lucian, Charon v. 
gikeEandttc, insert from Anthol. Pal. v, 164. 
guiéonuos, add Anthol. Pal. v, 9, 3. 
giddéuadoc, add Plut., Theseus-Romulus 1, 5. 
giiovxéw, add Polybius m1, 19, 6. 
giiocogéw, add Plut., Numa xvi, 1. where the Stewart-Long translation 
(‘‘argue’’) fits better than any of the Lexicon’s meanings. 
giowdys, add Longinus x, 7, where Tucker translates ‘‘worthless.’’ Ibid. 11, 
2 Tucker translates ‘‘frothy’’ and Fyfe ‘‘affected.’’ 
goondov, translated ‘‘with a rush’’ by Williams. 
gogdg the superlative (qog@tatos) occurs by emendation in Aeschylus, 
Choeph. 813. 
gootixog II, 3. But in Plut., Solon m1, 1 ef. Perrin’s translation in Loeb 
Classical Library ‘‘with more freedom than becomes a philosopher’’ and 
especially Stewart-Long’s ‘‘more from a worldly than a philosophic point 
of view.’’ —— Also add Lucian,Timon 111, where Harmon translates ‘‘ familiar- 
ly’? and Williams ‘‘in right bombastic style, clumsily, vulgarly.’’ 
Poeovynuatitw, add Polybius m, 3, 3 where Paton translates ‘‘having ranked 
very high in their own estimation.’’ 
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@oovod I, 3, add Plut., Theseus xvi, 1. 

qi, rather = ‘‘a sound made by blowing between the lips,’’ ef, Humphreys 
in Class. Wkly. x (1917), 130. 

@wAedc, add Lucian, Charon vt. 

yaiow, for the form ynodpevoc add Plut., Romulus xvi, 5 (Simylus). 

xaoa& I, 2, add Plut., Publicola xrx, 6. 

yagiets IT, add Diog. Laert. x, 116 (Epicurus), where Hicks translates ‘ep. 
lightened. ’’ 

yaoudovva, add Hesychius 11, 1543, and cf. Hermes Lx (1928), 484f, 

xyemeouvds add Polyb. 1, 42, 6 where Paton translates y. dSvoeis by ‘south. 
west. ’? 

yeio I1,6,e, add Polyb. 1, 19, 10. 

xerquouds add Polyb. 1, 28, 4 referring to ‘‘disposition’’ of ships. 

yAapvdtov, add Plut., Pelopidas vii. 

yodoug. No recognition is given to od x. = ovdév dSéou01 = ‘Shave no use 
for,’’ which is often stronger than the literal meaning of the words; ef, 
Shorey in Class. Jour. 1 (1907), 171f and Flickinger ibid. 111 (1907), 75, 
In Herod. v, 72 Schuckburgh translates ‘‘ pay no heed to, not avail himself 
or,” 

yoeia V, add Diog. Laert. v, 17 = ‘‘retort, repartee,’’ and 11, 84f = ‘‘ocea- 
sional piece’’ and ‘‘ occasional writings’’ — all = Hicks’s translations. 

yows I, 2, add Anthol. Pal. vit, 412. 

wirdc V, add Polyb. m1, 39, 11.—In Diog. Laert. 11, 89 Hicks translates ‘dis- 
interested. ’’ 

wuyayoyéw, add Polyb. 1, 79, 8. 

@divwv II, add Diog. Laert. x, 7 (Epicurus). 

pds I, 4, add Theoer. x1, 21. 

gavos, add Theoer. 1, 147. 
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